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IN FEBRUARY 


Problems of Transition: 
War to Peace. Today we 
are making the world of 
tomorrow. Our planning 
now will determine the 
shape of the future. Er- 
nest O. Melby points out 
some of the major prob- 
lems which must be con- 
sidered if we are to build 
the world we want for 
ourselves and our chil- 
dren. He discusses pro- 
viding for full employ- 
ment, developing social 
effectiveness, and estab- 
lishing a stable world 
order. 


Other authors discuss for 
us special problem areas 
such as teachers for to- 
morrow, motivation in 
peacetime, the education 
of women, and helping 
boys and girls understand 
our times. 


We ask what should be 
salvaged from our war 
programs and how we 
may broaden our _hori- 
zons for world-minded- 
ness. 


Contributors include 
James E. Mendenhall, 
Samuel J. McLaughlin, 
Helen M. Hosp, Morris 
Mitchell, and Arnold E. 
Joyal. 


Appropriate to our con- 
sideration of the future is 
a statement of belief of 
an American teacher by 
Eoline Wallace Moore. 
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This Time We Must Not Fail e 


THIS TIME we will make a just and lasting peace. We are determined. But it 
will not happen of itself. The peace must be of us, for us, by us—all of us. It must 
spring from the actions and hearts of the world’s millions, building and believing 
together. Presidents and salesgirls, statesmen and plumbers, and the children of our 
nations—we must each and all do our part. But doing our part requires of us that 
we know how to live and work together. 

The beginning of a new year, a war year of determination and hope, is a fitting 
time for us to re-examine our ways of working. We know that an important part 
of setting up a peace which will endure is planting in the minds and hearts of 
children a firm belief in cooperative effort. The authors of this issue of Educational 
Leadership direct our thinking to the basic principles of group action—principles 
which must underlie our actions whether we deal in matters of international col- 
laboration or teacher-student planning. These writers bring us clear evidence that 
the democratic way has possibilities far beyond those usually realized. They point 
to the need for an understanding of the structure and dynamics of group processes 
and cite examples of how such processes may operate. From the youngest among 
us to those who fight in battle or on the home front, we can make democracy 
work if we will. 

The arrangements of peace and justice do not stand of themselves. Nor do they 
grow from the might of nations in arms. They are of the understanding of mil- 
lions—people who are little of themselves but mighty in their group will. As 
educators we have a duty to all people and to nations, that we may learn to work 
together. This time we must not fail. How grave is our responsibility. 
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@ Experiments in group and leadership problems give in- 
sight into-the essential aspects of democratic living 


The Dynamics of Group Action 


IT IS less than ten years ago that, de- 
fying hosts of prejudices, the attempt 
was made to proceed from descriptive 
studies of social relations and attitudes 
to what may be called “action research” 
on groups. It is not merely the nearness 
to problems of the practice which lies 
behind this particular interest in 
changes, but the fact that the study of 
experimentally created changes gives a 
deeper insight into the dynamics of 
group life. Even the most exact measure- 
ment of food consumption or attitudes 
toward food, for instance, does not tell 
how strong the food habits are, how 
great the resistance would be against 
changes, or how changes could be 
brought about effectively. Only experi- 
ments in changes can, finally, lay open 
the deeper layers of group dynamics. 
Such action research started as a 
mere trickle with studying children’s 
clubs. It has spread to the study of such 
groups as the Boy Scouts, college stu- 
dents, housewives, and to the fields of 
nutrition and industry. No university 
seems yet to have realized the deep im- 
plications which a resolute promotion 


The values of democratic group action need 
not be taken in blind faith. That democracy 
can operate efficiently is demonstrated in the 
clear evidence of research, as reported here 
by Kurt Lewin of the Iowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, University of Iowa. No 
reader can fail to see that Dr. Lewin’s work 
is of profound significance for education. 
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KURT LEWIN 


of research in group dynamics would 
have for every aspect of social life. But 
the trickle has become a creek and will 
become a river: We are moving toward 
a full-fledged experimental science of 
group dynamics which will include the 
problems of leadership and leadership 
training, ideology and culture, group 
morale and group production, discipline 
and group organization, in short, all 
phases of group life. 

The various aspects of group dy- 
namics are the most important determi- 
nants for our life, including our 
character, our happiness, and produc- 
tivity. If someone should have failed to 
notice this fact, the experiments should 
help to make it clear. 

Any experimental research in a new 
field at first seems to accomplish not 
more than “proving scientifically” what 
the well-experienced practitioner has 
known, Although, it is equally true that 
in a field as full of words as the dis- 
cussion of group and leadership prob- 
lems one can be sure to have equally 
experienced practitioners express oppo- 
site views. Without trying to make 
direct applications to education I should 
like to select a few experimental findings 
which might be of interest to the 
teacher. 


Autocracy, Democracy, 
and Laissez Faire 


One of the outstanding facts which 
has been known but which is not suffi- 
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ciently recognized by teachers, parents, 
or other persons connected with educa- 
tion concerns the relation between 
autocracy, democracy, and individualis- 
tic freedom (laissez faire). The average 
Sunday school teacher, foreman, or uni- 
versity professor alike is accustomed to 
perceive problems of discipline or lead- 
ership as lying on one continuum, on 
which lack of discipline and maximum 
individual freedom represent the one 
end and strict authoritarian discipline 
the other end. This conception, how- 
ever, is basically incorrect. Autocracy, 
democracy, and laissez faire should be 
perceived as a triangle (Fig. 1). In many 
respects autocracy and democracy are 
similar: They both mean leadership as 
against the lack of leadership of laissez 
faire; they both mean discipline and 
organization as against chaos. Along 
other lines of comparison democracy 
and laissez faire are similar: They both 
give freedom to the group members in 
so far as they create a situation where 
the members are acting on their own 
motivation rather than being moved by 
forces induced by an authority in which 
they have no part. 


LF 
Fig. 1. The relations of similarity and difference 


between Autocracy (A), Democracy (D) and Laissez 
Faire (LF) cannot be repr ted by one conti 
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The person who thinks in terms of 
one continuum has no choice but to con- 
sider democracy as something between 
autocratic discipline and lawlessness; he 
sees it as a soft type of autocracy or 
frequently as a kind of sugar-coated or 
refined method to induce the group 
member to accept the leader’s will. 

It is a prerequisite to democratic edt- 
cation that this concept be destroyed. 
The democratic leader is no less a leader 
and, in a way, has not less power than 
the autocratic leader. There are soft and 
tough democracies as well as soft and 
tough autocracies,; and a tough democ- 
racy is likely to be more rather than 
less democratic. The difference between 
autocracy and democracy is an honest, 
deep difference, and an autocracy with 
a democratic front is still an autocracy. 

The experiments help in many ways 
to substantiate this triangular relation 
and to clarify the rather disturbing com- 
plexity of problems by showing where 
the differences lie, why differences in 
group procedures which might look 
important actually are unimportant and 
others which look unimportant are im- 
portant. It is particularly interesting to 
consider what might be called an effi- 
cient “tough democracy.” 

The gospel of inefficiency of democ- 
racies has been preached and believed 
not only in Nazi Germany. We our- 
selves are somehow surprised to see the 
democratic countries execute this war 
rather efficiently. When Lippitt’s first 
study (1940) showed the beneficial ef- 
fects which the democratic atmosphere 
has on the overt character of the mem- 
ber, how it changes his behavior from 
hostility to friendliness, from egocentri- 
cism to we-feeling and to an objective, 
matter-of-fact attitude, the argument 
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was frequently presented that these re- 
sults may hold in the friendly settings 
of a boys’ club, but that the advantages 
of the democratic atmosphere would not 
stand up in a tough situation such as an 
industry requiring high efficiency. 
For studying these aspects of democ 

racy experiments were conducted in the 
fields of nutrition and industry, 


Discussion, Decision, and Action 


In school as well as in industry cer- 
tain standards exist concerning the rate 
of learning or production. These 
standards are set up by the teacher or 
the management and are upheld by these 
authorities with a certain amount of 
pressure, It is assumed that relaxing the 
standards will slow down the work of 
the group members. 

This assumption is probably true but 
it has little to do with the problem of 
democracy. Lowering the standards or 
relaxing the pressure to keep up the 
standards in an autocratic atmosphere 
means shifting to a softer form of 
autocracy. It means a shift from autoc- | 
racy (A) toward laissez faire (LF) in 
Fig. 1. It does not mean a shift in the 
direction of democracy (D). Such a 
shift would involve a positive change of 
the type of motivation behind the ac- 
tion, a shift from imposed goals to goals 
which the group has set for itself. 

It is by no means certain that pro- 
duction goals set for themselves by 
work teams, or learning goals set by | 
groups of students, would be higher | 
than those ordered by an authority. 
However, it is by no means certain that 
they would be lower. Whether the 
standards will be set higher or lower 
depends on the specific social atmos- 
phere and the type of democracy 
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created. Experiments in industry under 
controlled conditions show a substantial 
permanent increase of production cre- 
ated in a short time by certain methods 
of “team decision,” an increase in pro- 
duction which was not accomplished 
by many months of the usual factory 
pressure (Fig. 2). (The money incen- 
tive remained unchanged.) This dem- 
onstrates that democratic procedures 
may raise group efficiency. 

Only a few details of the problems, 
which are by no means simple, can be 
discussed here. 

1. One should be careful to distin 
guish discussion and decision. A discus- 
sion might be better than a lecture for 
clarifying issues and bringing about 
motivation. However, it is one thing to 
be motivated, another to transform 
motivation into concrete goals and into 
stabilizing these goals in a way which 
would carry the individual through to 
the actual completion of the work. 
Controlled experiments under com- 
parable conditions show that a discus- 
sion without decision did not lead to a 
parallel increase in production, There 
are indications that, even if the discus- 
sion leads to the general decision of 
raising production without setting defi- 
nite production goals to be reached in 


a definite time, the effect is much less_ 


marked. An experiment with groups of 
housewives (Lewin, 1943) and students’ 
eating-cooperatives (Willerman, 1943) 
show that lectures as well as requests 


are less efficient to bring about changes | 


in food habits than group decision, Dis- 
cussions without decisions do not make 
for efficient democracy. Qn the other 
hand, democratic methods if properly 
handled are superior to requests in 
bringing about changes. 
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2. One of the reasons why demo- 
cratic methods are superior is illustrated 
in the study of the students’ coopera- 
tives. The students were to change from 
the consumption of white to whole- 
wheat bread. From each student was 
obtained a rating of his eagerness to 
reach the goal and of his like or dislike 
of whole wheat as compared with white 
bread. The result shows that after re- 
quest the eagerness to succeed was 
lowest in the individuals who disliked 


whole wheat bread and that it increased 
with the degree of liking. After group 
decision, however, the eagerness to 


reach the group goal was largely inde-, 
pendent of personal like or dislike. In| 


other words, group decision provides a 
background of motivation where the 
individual is ready to cooperate as a 
member of the group more or less in- 
dependent of his personal inclinations. 

3. It is important to realize that these 
methods of changing group goals and 
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Fig. 2. The effect of team decision on production in a sewing factory. An experiment by 
Alex Bavelas shows a marked permanent rise in production after decision. As comparison, 
the production level of experienced workers ts given during the same months. 
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obtaining group efficiency are not based 
on dealing with the individual as an 
individual but as a group member. Th: 
goals were set for the group as a whole 
or for individuals in a group setting. 
The experimental studies indicate that 
it is easier to change ideology or cul- 
tural habits by dealing with groups than 
with individuals,-In addition, the an- 
chorage of the motivation of the 
individual in a group decision goes far 
in achieving the execution of the de- 
cision and in establishing certain self- 
regulatory processes of the group life 
on the new level of ideology and action 
(see Lewin, 1944). 


Democratic Leadership 


In all the experiments mentioned the 
problem of leadership plays an impor- 
tant role. As the earlier experiments 
show (Lippitt, 1940 and 1943), a group 
atmosphere can be changed radically in 
a relatively short time by introducing 
new leadership techniques, The para- 
doxes of democratic leadership are by 
no means solved; however, the studies 
on leadership and particularly on leader- 
ship training (Bavelas, 1942) give some 
information. 

1. Autocratic as well as democratic 
leadership consists in playing a certain 
role. These roles of the leader cannot be 
carried through without the followers 
playing certain complementary roles, 
namely, those of an autocratic or of a 
democratic follower. Educating a group 
of people in democracy or re-educating 
them from either autocracy or laissez 
faire cannot be accomplished by a pas- 
sive behavior of the democratic leader. 
It is a fallacy to assume that individuals 
if left alone will form themselves nat- 
urally into democratic groups; it is 
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much more likely that chaos or a primi- 
tive pattern of organization through 
autocratic dominance will result. Estab- 
lishing democracy in a group implies an 
active education: The democratic fol- 
lower has to learn to play a role which 


implies, among other points, a fair share 


of responsibility toward the group and 
a sensitivity to other peoples’ feelings. 

Sometimes, particularly in the begin- 
ning of the process of re-education, 
individuals may have to be made aware 
in a rather forceful manner of the two- 
way interdependence which exists be- 
tween themselves and others within a 
democratic group. To create such a 
change the leader has to be in power and 
has to be able to hold his power. As the 
followers learn democracy other aspects 
of the democratic leader’s power and 
function become prevalent. 

What holds for the education of 
democratic followers holds true also for 
the education of democratic leaders, In 
fact, it seems to be the same process 
through which persons learn to play 
either of these roles and it seems that 
both roles have to be learned if either 
one is to be played well. 

2. It is important to realize that demo- 
cratic behavior cannot be learned by 
autocratic methods. This does not mean 
that democratic education or demo- 
cratic leadership has to diminish the 
power aspect of group organization in | 
a way which would place the group | 
life on the laissez faire point of the \ 
triangle (Fig. 1). Efficient democracy 
means organization, but it means organi- 
zation and leadership on different 
principles than autocracy. sil 

These principles might be clarified , 
by lectures but they can be learned, 
finally, only by democratic living. The 
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“training on the job” of the demo- 
cratic leaders (Bavelas, 1942) is but one 
example for the fact that teaching de- 
mocracy presupposes the establishing of 
a democratic atmosphere. 

One should be slow in generalizing 
experimental findings. Any type of or- 
ganization like a factory, a business 
enterprise, a community center, a school 
system, or the Army has characteristics 
of its own. What democracy means 
technically has to be determined in each 
organization in line with its particular 
objective, The objective of our educa- 
tional system is customarily defined as 
twofold. It is to give knowledge and 
skills to the coming generation and to 
build the character of the citizens-to-be. 
The experiments indicate that demo- 
cratic education does not need to im- 
pede the efficiency in regard to the first 


objective but can be used as a powerful ° 


instrument toward this end. The experi- 
ment also indicates that, for educating 
future citizens, no talk about demo- 
cratic ideals can substitute for a demo- 
cratic atmosphere in the school. The 
character and the cultural habits of the 


growing citizen are not so much deter- . 


mined by what he says as by what he 
lives. 

Today, research institutes on physics 
and chemistry are common in industry. 


~ 


The time is approaching when research 
institutes on group dynamics will be 
just as common for any large organiza- 
tion dealing with people. It is essential 
that a democratic commonwealth and 
its educational system apply the rational 
procedures of scientific investigation 
also to its own process of group living. 
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THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN found by federal inspectors to be 
employed in violation of the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act increased 159 per cent between June 30, 1941, and 
June 30, 1943 .. . and Federal inspectors admit they learn of only a por- 
tion of the existing violations—Defense Bulletin No. 7, National Com- 
mission for the Defense of Democracy Through Education. 
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@ Friends give youngsters emotional security 


in a Group 


CHILDREN WANT to be wanted by 
each other. As educators, we are agreed 
that if the adults of tomorrow are to 
be happy and effective citizens it is vital 
that the children of today enjoy emo- 
tional security and an opportunity to 
grow in their social relationships. Most 
of us will further concede that the ulti- 
mate happiness of our pupils depends 
far more upon ability to live and work 
harmoniously with those who will share 
their future than upon success in deal- 
ing with the present generation of 
adults. Children seem to recognize this 
fact almost intuitively in their desire to 
follow the gang’s tastes in everything 
from clothing to music. 
Unfortunately, some children are 
chronic misfits with their peers, and 


There are walls around a youngster’s world 
that make it extremely difficult for grown- 
ups to see children as other children see 
them. As teachers, we are inclined to ap- 
praise boys and girls in the light of their 
relationship to adults. That is hardly ever 
the criterion used by the children them- 
selves. Determining a child’s “social reputa- 
tion” among his peers and, with that in- 
formation as a basis, devising ways of 
helping “unpopular” children win friends 
are the objectives of a simple questionnaire 
worked out by the Guidance Study of the 
University of California Institute of Child 
Welfare. The nature of this device and ways 
of using its results ave described here by 
Read D. Tuddenham, a member of the In- 
stitute of Child Welfare staff. 
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the alert teacher is quick to recognize 
the symptoms of their maladjustment: 
the academically successful boy who is 
last to be chosen for the team; the girl 
who masks a reluctance to play with 
others by staying in at recess to “help” 
the teacher; the shy newcomer who 
prefers his own reveries to play activi- 
ties. Such children need special help, but 
it is difficult for a teacher to supply it 
without a knowledge of the differing 
group pressures to which each child is 
subjected. 


Children Have Private Lives 


The attitudes of children toward each 
other and toward themselves are largely 
inaccessible to adults. Teachers seldom 
have time to consider carefully the 
friendships and animosities, the social 
prestige and social aspirations of the 
individual child. Even were one freed 
from the usual teaching load, one would 
inevitably observe with a teacher’s eyes, 
and many of the most revealing bits of 
social exchange are saved for moments 
when the teacher’s eyes are safely 
focused elsewhere. Only the children 
themselves possess really adequate infor- 
mation, but how can it be obtained? 


The Guidance Study! of the Uni- 


1 Macfarlane, J. W.: “Studies in Child Guidance: 
I. Methodology of Data Collection and Organiza- 
tion,” Monog. Soc. Res. Child Develop., Ml, 
No. 6, Washington, D. C., National Research 
Council, 1938. 
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versity of California Institute of Child 
Welfare found a rather simple device 
to be extremely effective for this pur- 
pose. The procedure involved the ad- 
ministration to an entire class of a “repu- 
tation test,” adapted from the well- 
known “Guess Who” questionnaire 
used by Hartshorne and May in the 
Character Education Inquiry, and from 
Tryon’s? revision of their test, As a 
preliminary explanation, the children in 
the room were told that the investigator 
was interested in the things children did 
and the way they felt and that he 
wished to see how good they were at 
sizing up themselves as well as others. 
Next, the children were asked to name 
the members of the class who best fitted 
various brief character descriptions ar- 
ranged in pairs of opposites, e. g., 
“Which children are good at games and 
play them well?” 

“Which children aren’t very good at 

games?” 

The children were instructed to name 
as many boys and girls on each item as 
they desired and to omit items which 
no one seemed to fit. They were al- 
lowed to name the same child on more 
than one question and to name them- 
selves. For comparative purposes, the 
teachers were asked to supply the same 
information and in the same form. In 
the lower grades, the test was formu- 
lated as a guessing game and the nomi- 
nations recorded in a series of individual 
interviews. At the fifth grade level and 
thereafter, the questions were presented 
in printed booklets to be filled out as a 
written group exercise. 


2 Tryon, C. M.: “Evaluations of Adolescent Per- 
sonality by Adolescents,” Monog. Soc. Res. Child 
Develop., 1V, No. 4, Washington, D. C., National 
Research Council, 1939. 
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Popularity “Stars” and Cliques 


The fundamental data for a study of 
the social organization of the classrooms 
tested were obtained from responses to 
the concluding item, “Who is your best 
friend?” However, the children’s re- 
sponses to the other parts of the test 
contributed much to this analysis by 
revealing the prejudices and aspirations 
which determined individual children’s 
friendships. 

Since a tabulation sheet showing each 
child’s friendship nominations seemed 
confusing, a graphic “map” of the social 
structure was prepared for each class- 
room, using Moreno’s sociometric tech- 
nique.® Each child was assigned a num- 
ber and the numbers spaced out over a 
page. Friendship mentions were indi- 
cated by arrows connecting the num- 
bers which symbolized the children 
concerned. If child No. 1 named child 
No. 2 as a friend, an arrow was drawn, 
pointing from No. 1 to No. 2. (1.> 2.) 
If children No. 1 and No. 2 mentioned 
each other, arrows, (1.<——>2.) connec- 
ting the two served to indicate the 
reciprocated friendship. 

These charts revealed marked differ- 
ences in popularity among individual 
children. Some were veritable “stars,” 
receiving as many as eight or ten men- 
tions. In such commanding position, 
they were able to exercise considerable 
influence upon the acceptance of new- 
comers by the group. Especially in 
higher grades constellations of three or 
more children linked by reciprocated 


3 Moreno, J. L.: “Who Shall Survive? A New 
Approach to the Problem of Human Interrelations,” 
Nerv. Ment. Dis. Monog. Series No. 58, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing 
Company, 1934. 
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friendships indicated the presence of 
clear-cut cliques. The opinions expressed 
by class members often indicated the 
attributes shared by clique participants, 
the attitudes of outsiders to these 
groups, and their rivalries with other 
cliques. 


The Lonely Ones 


In contrast to these securely placed 
children, others received no votes at all. 
Some of them were found to have affilia- 
tions with children in other rooms, but 
a larger proportion were quite isolated. 
In many cases, these latter children had 
escaped notice because their good man- 
ners and poise in dealing with adults had 
given a false impression of competence 
and security in social relationships. Yet 
when their true status was brought into 
sharper focus by the friendship constel- 
lation charts, teachers were often able 
to recall instances of withdrawing be- 
havior or compensatory aggressiveness 
symptomatic of their social maladjust- 
ment. 

Although ours was primarily a re- 
search interest, the teachers of the class- 
rooms concerned were quick to utilize 
the charts to locate children who ap- 
peared to need help. The “sociograms” 
proved to be of further value in sug- 
gesting the types of treatment likely to 
be most successful. Rearrangements of 
seating or the assignment of two isolated 
children to a joint project often helped 
each to gain the security of having a 
friend. Sometimes it was possible to have 
a class leader serve as guide and sponsor 
for a newcomer and thus facilitate the 
child’s acceptance in the established 
group. 

In one dramatic instance, resulting 
from a teacher’s interest, a child moved 
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in a little over a year from a position of 
complete isolation to a secure status in 
which he maintained a reciprocal friend- 
ship with a class leader and was men- 
tioned by several others. Johnny had 
long waged a losing competition with a 
younger sister for the affection and 
attention of his parents. He had com- 
pensated for his defeat by a sullen 
aggressiveness which, in turn, had in- 
duced a heavy load of hostility from 
his classmates. When the sister died sud- 
denly, the teacher utilized the sympathy 
of two children, shown by the socio- 
gram to be of strategic influence in the 
group, to induce them to be polite to 
Johnny and to help him fit in. They 
responded handsomely, and somehow 
contrived his election as class president. 

Following these events, Johnny blos- 
somed out from a domineering, un- 
attractive child to a happy and respected 
one. He has since maintained his gains 
both in academic work and in status 
with the group. No one can assess the 
relative importance of the various fac- 
tors at work in this metamorphosis, but 
it is unlikely that Johnny could have 
lived down his unfortunate reputation 
so rapidly without positive assistance. 


Studying Group Structure 


Used to understand the social needs 
of a specific child, the friendship socio- 
grams constitute a rich source of in- 
sights, without reference to any so- 
called norms. Indeed, in the eighty-five 
rooms tested by the Guidance Study, 
the social organization of each class 
proved to be so unique to the particular 
group that it was difficult to arrive at 
useful generalizations applicable to a sex 
or grade level. Nevertheless some gen- 
eral trends appeared. 
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Let us consider the permanence of 
the social structures discovered. Admit- 
tedly, children’s friendships are con- 
stantly shifting; yet the basic alignments 
of a group seemed remarkably constant 
in some rooms over intervals as long as 
two or three years. In one class, the 
clique organization showed clear traces 
of the study committees formed two 
years previously by a teacher interested 
in homogeneous grouping. In general 
the same children were centers of at- 
traction and the same children isolated 
on repeated testings, though the nomi- 
nations made by the latter were espe- 
cially likely to change as they sought 
affiliation with one popular child after 
another. 

The significance of receiving no 
friendship nominations seemed to in- 
crease with the grade level of the child 
concerned. In the first and second 
grades, the children made rather few 
nominations and tended to name one or 
two “stars” to the exclusion of virtually 
everyone else. In higher grades, more 
mentions were made and they were 
distributed more nearly evenly, clique 
groupings tending to supplant the 
earlier “star” type of organization. In 
consequence, the proportion of children 
receiving no votes declined from 4o per 
cent in grade I to 25 per cent in grade 
VI. The status of an isolated child in 
the intermediate grades was usually 
found to result more from a definitely 
unfavorable reputation than from there 
being simply too few nominations “to 
. go around.” Little importance could be 
attached to an absent child’s isolation 
in the class, for, even in the sixth grade, 
half of this group were named by no 
one. Apparently, children’s memories 
for absent friends are very short. 
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Votes for members of the opposite 
sex were rare between grades II and V, 
but at all levels boys named girls as 
friends twice as often as girls named 
boys. On the other hand, girls gave 
more nominations to members of their 
own sex and formed more complex 
cliques than did boys. The girls who 
mentioned boys as friends were often 
tom-boys who were dissatisfied with a 
feminine role. Many of the boys who 
named girls were children who lacked 
the athletic skill prerequisite to accept- 
ance by other boys and who therefore 
sought, usually unsuccessfully, to estab- 
lish affiliations with girls. One child 
showed this trend clearly. Himself iso- 
lated at all levels studied, he named one 
boy as a friend in grade III, four boys 
and a girl in grade V, and two boys and 
four girls in grade VI. 


Using the “Reputation Test” 


The teacher considering adopting a 
technique similar to one described here 
may well inquire as to its limitations. 
It is possible to obtain the friendship 
nominations and to work up the results 
with a minimum of time and effort. 
The concurrent administration of a 
lengthy reputation test would not ordi- 
narily be feasible without a research 
staff to handle the bulk of data involved. 
Preliminary experiments have indicated 
that a shortened test of three or four 
pairs of items can supply valuable ma- 
terial on the attitudes underlying the 
sociometric pattern. M. H. Elliott* has 
found that the friendship item given by 
itself can be very useful to teachers. 

Before undertaking our investigation, 


4Elliott, M. H.: “Patterns of Friendship in the 
Classroom,” Progressive Education, November, 1941. 
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we had feared that the test might be 
disturbing to the children and that ask- 
ing them to pass formal judgments upon 
each other might foster a critical atti- 
tude which would be fundamentally un- 
desirable. This issue, however, scarcely 
applies to the friendship item. And, even 
with reference to the potentially more 
disturbing reputation questions, the 
problem was less serious than we had 
anticipated. Obviously there were limits 
of expediency as to what questions 
might be asked. For example, we felt 
safe in inquiring, “Who are the children 
everyone seems to like?” but softened 
its antonym to read, “Who are the ones 
nobody seems to care much about?” 
Nevertheless, the children were aston- 
ishingly frank in expressing their 
opinions, and, if assured their judgments 
would be held in confidence, they 
showed little hesitancy in expressing 
them. Apparently the test did not de- 
mand new evaluations but rather tapped 
attitudes which had long since been 


formed in the give-and-take of daily 
contact. 

In almost all cases the children took 
the test without observable upset, 
though there were a very few (a frac- 
tion of 1 per cent), all in middle and 
upper class schools, who demurred. 
These children were in all cases un- 
popular and fearful of their own stand- 
ing. At high school levels, where status 
considerations, club membership, etc., 
become matters of uneasy concern for 
most adolescents, the test might prove 
disturbing to a larger proportion. But 
at the grammar school level, the re- 
wards to be derived from a carefully 
constructed and wisely administered test 
seem to outweigh by far the possible 
disadvantages. Most important of all is 
the fact that, if the results are put to 
practical use in improving the social 
adjustment and happiness of unpopular 
children, even the most protective 
parent or school administrator is un- 
likely to offer serious objection. 


Your Help Is Requested 


As members of the Department of Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment know, Building America is prepared under the direction of a committee 
of the Department. Building America is a series of pictorial study units on 
modern problems, one unit being published each month, October through 
May. The committee, with Paul Hanna as chairman, is now making plans 
for next year’s units. We want these units to meet the needs in classrooms. 
Your help is requested. Please let us have your suggestion for ten areas for 
study in which Building America can be of most help in your school as 
classroom material for high school students. Your suggestions will be used as 
a basis for the eight areas to be developed in the issues for next year. Issues 


for 1943-44 are as follows: 

Our Neighbors in North Africa 

Our Minority Groups: 
Italian-Born Americans 

War and the Consumer 

American Democracy in Wartime 


Electronics 

Cattle Raising and Dairying 

Labor and Management 

The Challenge to American Youth. 


Send your suggestions for ten areas for study to: Department of Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, N. E. A., 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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It Can Happen 


@ Group planning begins to work when teachers 


discover that students, too, have ideas 


A WISE SUPERVISOR recently re- 
marked, “Surely it would seem that 
older students could share in planning 
and evaluating their own work since 
children in the primary grades do it so 
well.” Her remark was made in ref- 
erence to a faculty dispute over methods 
of teaching. On one side of that dispute 
were those who sincerely, earnestly, 
and a little bitterly objected to teacher- 
pupil planning and felt insecure at the 
thought of attempting it. They offered 
arguments to the effect that it resulted 
in too much freedom for students, that 
standards were lowered, that the or- 
derly process of subject-matter mastery 
was disrupted and that only a lazy 
teacher would leave it to students to 
make important decisions. 

During the course of the discussion, 
those who opposed the method of group 
planning, work and evaluation at the 
elementary level raised objections and 
questions like these: 

“The children run wild.” 


To some people, teacher-pupil planning is 
just a lot of “pretty talk.’ And group 
planners—in their enthusiasm for coopera- 
tive effort—sometimes lose sight of well- 
meant criticism of their methods. H. H. 
Giles of West Georgia College, Carrollton, 
brings together in this article arguments 
both for and against student participation in 
planning and, through careful analysis of the 
strongholds of both sides, leads us logically 
to the conclusion that group planning is 
fundamental to education in a democracy. 
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“When do they learn the three R’s?” 

“What would the next teacher say if 
my students were not required to cover 
certain minimum essentials?” 

“T just don’t believe in it!” 

“Parents want their children to go to 
a teacher who knows something, not to 
a teacher who has to ask help from her 
pupils.” 

“It may work for some people, but it 
doesn’t work for me. I tried it for sev- 
eral weeks and I can’t teach that way.” 

“The administration doesn’t approve 
of it.” 

These objections and questions were 
heart-felt and were expressed with the 
tone of voice which implies, “I dare you 
to prove me wrong!” During the hot dis- 
pute, a professor of science rose to 
assert: 

“When students are given a share in 
planning they choose things which in- 
terest them rather than what is good for 
them. To give boys and girls academic 
credit for having a good time rather 
than following the course of study is 
downright dishonest!” 

This particular discussion was more 
heated than others, perhaps, but it was 
one of many in the institution referred 
to and is representative of several things 
which are worth serious study and 


reply. 
Where Do You Stand? 


Consider the assertion, “I don’t be- 
lieve in it!” Any number of people do 
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not believe in cooperative planning. All 
who believe in authoritarianism are 
against it. Group planning which invites 
all members to participate in defining 
problems and methods of attacking 
them is a denial of external authority 
and an affirmation of faith in the intel- 
ligence of those present, There are many 
elements in our culture which are op- 
posed to the belief in the development 
of all through participation in thinking. 
Graduate schools do not generally in- 
vite their students to practice group 
planning; political parties do not open 
their inner councils to all the member- 
ship; high school and grade school 
teachers rely to a considerable extent 
on the authority of a textbook; and 
parents in many cases feel free to im- 
pose their will “because I say so.” 

This is a serious matter because these 
are times in which the authoritarian po- 
sition is crucial in the world. In the 
Nazi school it has never been healthy 
to question authority. If the war has 
any meaning whatever, it is found in 
the issue of authoritarianism, of special 
privilege for some, as opposed to the 
participation and free development of 
all. 

Therefore, the teacher who does not 
believe in pupil participation in think- 
ing about why, what, and how to use 
school time is quite in line with the 
authoritarian concepts which, both in 
the past and the present, have domi- 
nated life and education in much of the 
world. That teacher is true to the ac- 
cepted pattern of training in paternalis- 
tic homes and in classical education. 

It is not many years since the idea of 
“Jearning by doing” was elaborated into 
a philosophy by John Dewey, though 
the practice is as old as man, particu- 
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larly outside of formal education. Its 
effectiveness is one reason why em- 
ployers have preferred workers who 
learned on the job. Yet American edu- 
cation, supposedly democratic, has 
frequently provided the spectacle of 
large-scale efforts to “teach” without 
offering pupils experience in thinking 
or in doing things for themselves. 


Ask Yourself ... 


Thus, for the teacher who inquires 
concerning effective methods of educa- 
tion, there are two questions raised: 
(1) Do you truly believe in the ability 
of every human being to grow? (2) Do 
you believe that growth takes place 
most efficiently through first-hand ex- 
perience? 

If the answer is No to the first of 
these, then rigid standards and _pre- 
conceived ideas of course content are 
a natural result, for the aim of educa- 
tion becomes in a large measure the 
weeding-out of the unfit. 

If the answer is No to the second of 
these, then lectures and textbooks be- 
come ends in themselves. Memorization 
and regurgitation are elevated to a high 
position. The humble, faltering, often 
unexpected results of practical experi- 
ments in group thinking and work are 
made to seem reprehensible rather than 
educational. 

If these questions are answered af- 
firmatively, if the teacher has real faith 
in the ability of all to grow, and in the 
value of first-hand experience, then 
there yet remain many difficulties. De- 
mocracy is not easy! Some of the diffi- 
culties are indicated by the following 
questions: 

“How can the teacher plan with the 
children to get the things they need?” 
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“What differences in procedure are 
necessary for different age levels?” 

“Wouldn’t it be better to learn the 
facts and skills first—then apply them?” 

“How do you avoid substituting the 
guidance of leading students for that 
of the teacher?” 

“How can you give grades on the 
basis of individual progress rather than 
on standard tests and group norms?” 

“What is the place of books and 
other traditional materials of learning 
in group-planned teaching?” 

“What kind of pre-planning is neces- 


sary?” 
An Adventure in Discovery 


To such questions as these there are 
some general answers which may be of 
service. But it can be said with confi- 
dence that there are no final answers 
which will apply equally to every case. 
The democratic way of life and educa- 
tion supposes unique qualities in indi- 
vidual human beings, unique factors in 
situations, and unique solutions to prob- 
lems. It does not lend itself to fixed and 
easy answers. Thus the process of 
growth in the classroom is a perpetual 
adventure in new discovery of the uses 
of intelligence. The generalizations 
which are to be given here must be 
continually changed as teachers and 
pupils discover new interests and 
capabilities. 

At present, it seems well warranted 
from the experience of scores of groups 
to make the following general statement 
in answer to the questions above. 

Group planning is most successful 
when it is preceded by a period of work, 
assigned by the teacher, during which 
all members of the group get acquainted 
and establish a basis for mutual respect. 
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When group planning begins, experi- 
ence shows that it is most effective 
where the following conditions exist: 

1. Extensive and careful pre-planning 
by the teacher, including careful think- 
ing about purpose, worthwhile topics, 
limitations, and possibilities of material 
and personnel. 

2. Use of the pre-planning chiefly as 
a basis for questions which will stimu- 
late student thinking rather than to 
provide quick answers. 

3. A teacher attitude (based on faith 
in the potential growth of ability of 
students) which invites genuine and 
widespread participation. 

4. A wide variety of problems and 
purposes of study explored. 

5. A final determination of study 
area broad enough to include the real 
interests of all members of the group. 

6. A clear definition of the major and 
minor study areas, so carefully thought 
out that intensive work is demanded for 
the solution of vital problems. 

7. Use of all the available resources 
of the environment which are most 
pertinent to the problem, e.g., printed 
materials, laboratories, radio and other 
news sources, people of experience in 
the field. 

8. Continuous planning and evalua- 
tion as the work progresses, and changes 
made as the actual work proves them 
necessary. (This means providing stu- 
dents with opportunity and encourage- 
ment to re-think their purposes and 
procedures and to state new ideas 
frankly.) 

9. Evaluation which takes into ac- 
count the original purpose, the achieve- 
ment of the group as a whole, and the 
contributions of individuals of all types 
and degrees of importance. 
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Responsibility and Growth 


To state these principles more spe- 
cifically in relation to the questions 
given: The teacher has a responsibility 
for knowing how to plan, what sources 
of information are available, what the 
students are like, and what the difficul- 
ties and limitations may be. Some of 
this information will come from pre- 
vious experience, but much from the 
actual process of planning and from 
observing a particular group of children 
at work. 

In the case of young children, the 
planning and discussions may be briefer, 
the responsibilities less heavy than with 
older students, But in either case, the 
big point is to find out all the ideas the 
children have, to give them the experi- 
ence of weighing them and trying out 
their ideas, to help them see greater 
meanings and possibilities by skillful 
questions, silences, suggestions, uses of 
material, time, and space. 

As age and experience increase, so 
will the possibilities of work and of 
independent responsibility. But at all 
ages, children have genuine interests, 
worries, and abilities. As Comenius said, 
“everything in its time.” The good 
teacher knows each child, knows the 
temper of the group as such, strives to 
be an artist in the timing of activities. 
The good teacher is a fellow student to 
pupils, a fellow student whose greater 
knowledge of techniques is used to aid 
development, but is not used to supplant 
first-hand discovery. The good teacher 
does not attempt to impose by force 
either the rate or the direction of in- 
ternal growth. 

The teacher who listens to children 
hears many questions which can become 
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the basis for study. Some are about 
themselves, some about the great world. 
All of them can lead to the use of many 
methods of work, many kinds of ma- 
terials for study, many forms of pre- 
senting results, serious effort to judge 
results accurately and to continue plan- 
ning more effectively. 


Living as the Course of Study 


Many of the things children “really 
need” are the things which children al- 
ready are asking questions about when 
the classroom is a happy, free place 
where all respect each other as persons. 
The problems of daily life are the true 
course of study. Science and arts ma- 
terials are aids to solving these prob- 
lems. Facts and skills are acquired best 
as the natural result of genuine desire to 
accomplish a purpose, to solve a real 
problem. 

If students are capable of thinking 
and directing themselves, it is stultifying 
to their growth to deny them the op- 
portunity. If the problems for study 
are real to the students, they will impose 
their own discipline, approaching the 
problem with clear understanding and 
effective use of materials and tech- 
niques, Who shall say what is a real and 
challenging problem to a student better 
than he himself? 

In a sense, it is almost absurd that it 
should be necessary to urge school- 
teachers to give their pupils opportunity 
to think. Yet that is what is being done 
by this argument for student-teacher 
planning. It is precisely the purpose of 
group planning to increase the extent, 
the depth, and the desire to think: the 
desire, by making the pupil a respon- 
sible partner in the job of relating his 
study to his interests, curiosities, prob- 
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lems, and previous experience; the 
depth, ‘by the demands which a real 
problem rather than an artificial, 
teacher, or text-dictated problem make; 
the extent, by facing the student with 
the task of defining as far as possible 
for himself the Why and the How of 
his problems, instead of doing this hard 
work for him. The extent, also, by 
making clear how scientific method, 
concepts of quantity and relation, the 
recorded thoughts of man—all the 
material now divided into subject fields 
(for the convenience of the specialist) — 
can be applied to the understanding and 
solution of problems in the daily living 
of each of us. 

There is no issue concerning the idea 
that problem solving is the basis of men- 
tal and emotional development. There 
seems to be an issue as to whether an 
outside authority or a pupil and his 
teacher best know what problems are 
real and important to a pupil at a given 
moment. 

If there are doubts as to the validity 
of the idea that all growth and develop- 
ment are highly personal in form and 
meaning, there are now available a 
number of sound, substantiating studies." 
If there are doubts regarding the va- 
lidity of starting with a whole problem 
instead of with facts and skills, other 
studies can answer them.? If there are 
doubts concerning the ability and re- 


1 Allport, Gordon: Personality, a Psychological In- 
terpretation, New York, Henry Holt, 1937. 

Plant, J. S.: Personality and the Cultural Pattern, 
New York, The Commonwealth Fund, 1937. 

“The Child, the Clinic and the Court,” New 
Republic, New York, 1925. 

Rogers, C. R.: Psychotherapy, a Method of Coun- 
seling. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1942. 

2 Wheeler, R. H., and Perkins, F. T.: Principles 
of Mental Development, New York, Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1932. 
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sponsibility of students thus challenged 
to think for themselves, see the record 
of youth in the war and the testimony 
of teachers who have described their 
work in current educational journals.* 


Look About You 


Or, look about you. In the rural 
county of Georgia where the author 
now lives, as formerly in the large city 
high schools he has observed, children 
choose important things to do when 
they are given opportunity and wise, 
friendly help. Examples from the 
schools of this county are many. 

Here is a first grade which has com- 
mittees for cleaning the room and which 
produces plays, sings folk songs, counts 
money; a fifth grade which runs a co- 
operative store; a seventh-eighth grade 
which plans hot lunch menus; a ninth 
grade which builds a lunchroom, makes 
a community survey, plants a school 
garden, paints its classroom, builds play 
equipment; a fifth-sixth grade which in- 
vestigates the costs and design and suc- 
cessfully aids in the promotion of a 
cooperative sweet potato curing house, 
plants grass and shrubs; a seventh- 
eighth grade which studies avidly our 
good neighbors in South America and 
our allies in Russia, makes extensive 
study of local health problems, estab- 
lishes a school clinic, works on malaria 
control and aids an author in process of 
writing a book on the terrestrial uni- 
verse. 


3 See also the list of questions recorded by one 
teacher of junior high school social science (Giles, 
H. H.: Teacher-pupil Planning, New York, Harper, 
1941, pp. 259-284) and “University School, An In- 
ventory of the Personal and General Social Problems 
of 256 Students in Grades Seven to Twelve In- 
clusive,’ Columbus, Ohio, Ohio State University 
School, 1940. 
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Though it is never easy to promote 
the maximum growth of all students, 
even in schools where weather condi- 
tions and the frequent moving of tenant 
farmer families cause irregular attend- 
ance, these activities go on and are 
testimony to the fact that through 
shared thinking there is intellectual ad- 
venture and rich practical results. The 
precise details of method will vary with 
the teacher’s knowledge and_ skill. 
Basically, the method is as simple as 
asking the following questions, effec- 
tively and continuously: 


What, Who, and When? 

What do we need to do? What do 
we need to know? Who should do 
what, when? What do we need to work 
with? How shall we divide the tasks? 
Who can help us most? 

And—as the job is under way and 
when it is done—What was well done? 
What was not so well done? What did 
we get out of it? What next? 

It has been the experience of many 
teachers that students take these ques- 
tions seriously and seek answers eagerly 
and effectively, according to their actual 
ability and experience. The most diffi- 
cult part of the job is probably to over- 
come a long training in the belief that 
the teacher must do the thinking for 
students. Another difficulty is to find 
ways of reaching all the students and 
getting discussion started. Here is where 
careful pre-planning can provide many 
stimulating leads in the form of ques- 
tions which will pique interest and lead 
to serious consideration of values. 


What Can We Expect? 


Finally, the method of group plan- 
ning is rarely 100 per cent successful. 
Te is likely to show very plainly who 
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the loafers and non-cooperators are. In 
fact it seems to reveal weaknesses more 
than other methods, where, as one ad- 
ministrator put it, “Seventy per cent of 
the students get by through doing a 
minimum of work and keeping quiet.” 
When an individual is responsible for 
carrying out part of a group plan and 
does not do so, the results are high- 
lighted. This is probably a good thing 
because it shows the teacher where her 
greatest efforts must be put. 

In addition, it is doubtful whether 
any method whatever is more than 70 
to 80 per cent effective at a given time. 
As has been pointed out, human de- 
velopment is a highly individual matter 
and schools in general require a good 
deal of group treatment. The expecta- 
tions of parents and of schools them- 
selves are often beyond the possibilities. 
The aim of democracy—the maximum 
development of all—requires a long, 
difficult process of growth. It requires 
the utmost application of science and 
art on the part of the teacher and is the 
only social ideal which aims so high. 

The methods of democracy, particu- 
larly the means of obtaining general 
participation in thinking, are far from 
well-established. It requires, therefore, 
a pioneer spirit and the secure founda- 
tion of a concerted belief on the part of 
a faculty group to put this high ideal 
into practical operation. It is easier to 
follow in the traditional paths of 
authoritarianism. Only the teacher who 
truly believes in the goal should even 
begin the attempt to make the classroom 
a place for adventures in cooperative 
thinking and original discovery. But 
for that teacher who believes in de- 
mocracy, group planning has possibili- 
ties. It cam happen. 
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**Me”’ to 


@. We must strive to give children a feeling 
for sharing responsibilities of group life 


GEORGE, a 4-year-old in a pre- 
kindergarten school, was overheard 
expressing his developing concept of 
fairness in play to a fellow playmate, 
“We take turns in here, Billy. We take 
turns, see, me first and you next!” Billy, 
at this point, did not contest the ex- 
planation of how we play, and I am 
sure that with added experience George 
will soon learn that fair play does not 
always mean “me first, and you next.” 

If we would help youngsters live to- 
gether, we must become acquainted 
with a child’s slant on life. Turning 
from George and Billy, let us look at 
another situation. A new member had 
joined a group of children who had 
already lived together three years. The 
new child was suffering from a lack of 
proper experiences of living with other 
children her own age. The entire group 
was definitely conscious of the interrup- 
tion this child brought to their well- 
established group life. The child showed 
marked improvement in her social 


On paper, the changing of “me” to “we” is 
absurdly simple. In terms of human philos- 
ophies and responses, the transition is much 
more difficult. Dorothy Oldendorf, Principal 
of Harper School, Wilmette, Ill., discusses 
for us the ways children react to one an- 
other and to a school program and points 
out the necessity for a teacher to under- 
stand this response if she is to build an 
enthusiasm for working together among 
her students. 
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behavior after living several months 
with a teacher and a group of children 
who were willing to help her. An 
8-year-old youngster from the group 
confidentially expressed his satisfaction 
with their efforts by remarking to the 
kindergarten teacher, “We sure have 
had a lot of trouble with Ruth, but at 
last I think we are getting her decent.” 
To get a child decent to live with is an 
adequate concept of good social adjust- 
ment as understood by children at this 
age. 

The answers given by fifth and sixth 
grade children when asked how they 
had learned to live together coopera- 
tively should give us some insight into 
our job of planning proper school ex- 
periences for them. “Just being with 
one another, we learn to get along” is 
one child’s way of describing how it 
happens. Another child was not satis- 
fied with this simple explanation and 
so he added, “Some schools have got it, 
and others don’t. If the school is run 
on a fair basis instead of having to do 
just what the teacher says, children 
learn to cooperate with the teacher and 
with everybody else.” Following this 
comment the entire group agreed, “The 
school must give everybody a chance 
to do something and not be a school for 
just a few of the kids.” 

“The Student Council helps us to 
know what we are doing and keeps us 
informed about the school. If we are 
doing all right, then everybody is happy 
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about it; if we have been wrong, we try 
to change.” 


Getting Along With Each Other 


“We learn teamwork when we do 
things together, like playing games. The 
boys play baseball and football, and 
they have learned to get along to- 
gether.” 

“It seems to me,” added another, “the 
supervised after-school activities have 
helped me a lot. There we have some 
big children, and we have to look out 
for the little children.” 

If these youngsters are right in say- 
ing we learn “teamwork” when we do 
things together, then how much time 
do we want to spend in supervised ac- 
tivities during our school day which 
will provide these opportunities of 
learning to live together cooperatively? 

The time of crisis we are living in 
today makes it more difficult to think 
clearly about that which we want to 
accomplish in group life with children. 
However, it seems imperative at such 
a time that we increase our efforts to 
find ways to help children understand 
and feel the importance of certain good 
principles of living, if we are to have 
good life for the group. 

We must earnestly strive through our 
group living to give to children a feel- 
ing for the necessity of sharing the re- 
sponsibilities of group life if they are to 
share in the benefits. We need to find 
ways to help children understand that 
freedom for the individual comes only 
when we have genuine consideration of 
the rights and the obligations of every 
member of the group. These larger aims 
of education will come only when we 
are willing to definitely plan a program 
to accomplish them. 
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Children need a program of balanced 


‘activities for right social growth. The 


exact manner in which we shall handle 
such periods in our daily program can 
not be described in any blanket form. 
Each individual teacher, with the help 
of her group of children, must work 
out a plan which appropriately meets 
the day-by-day needs of the group. This 
planning with children what shall be 
done in various real situations which 
confront the teacher and the children is 
one of the more effective ways of help- 
ing children learn to live together. The 
expert guidance of the teacher will be 
needed to insure proper distribution of 
time for the various activities engaged 
in by the group. The proportion of time 
spent in work, play, or rest should be 
determined through a knowledge of the 
importance of each of these activities 
to the particular stage of development 
at the different age levels, 


Planning for Life Situations 


The pre-kindergarten and kindergar- 
ten rooms in our schools should be so 
set up with proper play equipment that 
the young child is provided every op- 
portunity to experiment first alone and 
then with others. Social behavior for 
this age child is stimulated by the re- 
actions of one individual to another. 
Guidance from the adult is most essen- 
tial for the satisfactory growth of the 
attitudes of the 4- and 5-year-olds as 
they work at their play. 

The writer recently observed two 
4-year-olds pursue a single activity for 
a twenty-five-minute period. These two 
children were testing their newly dis- 
covered skill in balance and coordina- 
tion as they ran up the incline of one 
plank and down the decline of another. 
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Their play spirit kept within satisfac- 
tory bounds until actual physical 
fatigue brought undue emotional ex- 
citement. It was then necessary for the 
adult to suggest a change of activity 
before the tendency to push brought 
unhappiness to either of them. The test 
of the appropriateness of our program 
and the total school environment for 
children of 4 or 5 years is probably 
measured in proportion to the amount 
of adult intervention we find necessary 
to control their activities. Frustrations 
in our group life are undoubtedly pro- 
duced when the adult finds it necessary 
to interrupt children’s play with 
“don’t’s” and “can’t’s.” Good attitudes 
never grow out of an environment 
which is upsetting to the individuals as 
they try to live together. 

We must sincerely question the 
causes if we are not happy with the 
quality of living that goes on day by 
day for young children. Expert guid- 
ance, proper materials and equipment, 
and plenty of floor space are definite 
essentials for a program of good social 
development for children. 


Facts Are Not Learned Apart 
From Attitudes 


The first grade program in schools 
which are sincerely concerned with 
social development will not be planned 
as a sudden departure from all we hold 
important for the kindergarten age 
level. It will rather denote a recognition 
of gradual growth which must be met 
by a program that is broader and more 
challenging for this age child. Too often 
we as school people fail to continue to 
offer a well-balanced program when we 
find children ready to add academic 
achievement as a part of their total de- 
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velopment. It must be remembered that 
skills and facts are not mastered apart 
from attitudes, understandings, mean- 
ings, and ideas, The school environment 
which denies the importance of emo- 
tional and social growth by failing to 
include activities for such development 
produces unhealthy attitudes toward all 
learning situations. We should ask our- 
selves what conditions bring about such 
comments as “I am glad to help you, 
because I won’t have to do my geogra- 
phy today.” “We have finished our 
social studies a month earlier than the 
other fifth grade this year.” “I hate 
music but I like to sing.” “Watch out, 
here comes the teacher.” Children will 
not learn to live cooperatively in a set- 
up that brings forth such expressions. 


Things That Really Count... 


Throughout the entire elementary 
school program we must continue to 
provide adequate work times, planning 
periods and opportunities for discussion. 
The very essence of good group life 
depends upon children feeling their own 
purposes to grow and to learn, rather 
than a mere conforming to the wishes 
of an adult. 

We will need planning periods for 
the individual as well as for the group 
if we are to give these purposes to 
children. Work times with a variety of 
tasks for children to do individually, 
or in small groups, will provide oppor- 
tunities for things to happen which 
really count. Good adult guidance will 
bring about discussion times which will 
give children opportunities to feel group 
approval or disapproval to acts which 
they understand. 

Recreation or play periods are very 
often ideal times to help children ap- 
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preciate the “give and take” necessary 
to acceptable life with the group. To 
exercise good sportsmanship when it is 
needed on a ball team is to show an 
understanding of the concept of fair 
play. To be willing to take turns with 
the kick-ball if there is but one avail- 
able shows some ability to share, Chil- 
dren need frequent opportunities to 
talk over their playground problems 
and then to establish better play times 
for their group. Through the wise 
guidance of the teachers who are willing 


to give the time to help with these im- 


‘ portant problems of daily living, chil- 


dren will gain understanding of the 
attitudes necessary for group living. 

It should be stated that if we are to 
become effective teachers of ways by 
which children learn to live coopera- 
tively with one another, we must strive 
to establish with fellow staff members, 
parents, and children a school atmos- 
phere which is charged with the same 
principles of good living we want for 
children. 


A PARENT LOOKS AT GROUP PROCESSES 


MORE PROMPTLY than usual, Jimmy 
came bounding into the kitchen. 
“Mother, Tony wants to know if he can 
stay for lunch? His mother is airplane 
spotting.” 

On that day the baby had a cold, I 
had a cold, and it was with a sigh of 
relief that less than three hours before 
I had eased myself back into the pillows 
after the morning chores, realizing that 
a little heat and five minutes’ prepara- 
tion would convert the remains of last 


An appreciative mother writes of how a 
sixth grade teacher awakened in her stu- 
dents a lively enthusiasm for group action 
which overflowed into the community. 
Melva E. Hiatt leads a busy life in Be- 
thesda, Md., looking after her two boys— 
Jimmy, aged 11, and 18-months-old Freddy 
—and sharing whole-heartedly in school, 
church, and c ity activities 
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night’s dinner into a hot lunch for 
Jimmy. 

However, rallying quickly despite 
bathrobe, bedroom slippers, and hair 
curlers, my response to Jimmy was an 
enthusiastic affirmative, although I hesi- 
tated to expose anyone to my cold. But 
Jimmy tossed off that objection lightly, 
saying that Tony was just getting over 
a cold. Tony responded with a con- 
vincing sniffle and cough. 

It had not occurred to Jimmy that 
with the family ill there might have 
been a better time to act on his parents’ 
suggestion that he bring children home 
more often rather than play so much 
away from home. But the luncheon was 
a huge success, as spontaneous things 
usually are. Tony, a British subject, 
born and, except for the past year, 
reared in India, gave the party a de- 
lightful flavor with his English accent, 
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his incessant chatter of India, and par- 
ticularly his English mode of eating. I 
was introduced to the modern tech- 
nique of note-passing—which didn’t 
seem to vary much from a generation 
ago—and, repressing an impulse to re- 
buff, managed an airy, “What does the 
teacher say about that?” 

“Oh, she doesn’t know about it,” they 
answered quickly. 

Maybe she doesn’t but maybe she 
does! Perhaps that is part of the wisdom 
which this teacher seems to possess in 
working with children. For the past 
eleven years I have preached coopera- 
tion, from dawn to sunset, conservation 
from bathwater to minutes, and all the 
other idealistic goals of human achieve- 
ment. Then along came the sixth grade 
and Miss Brown. 

The first day home from school 
Jimmy said, “She’s a nice teacher. 
Everybody liked her last year.” 

That was sweet music for I hadn’t 
felt that the years in this school had 
added up to a large sum either scholas- 
tically or socially. 

I have watched with interest Jimmy’s 
mounting enthusiasm for the school 
program. The social studies project, 
which is the hub of the program, has 
dealt with conservation and has carried 
him along in a tide of activity and eager 
anticipation. 

At home, lights were turned off as 
never before. The  18-month-old 
brother was reminded that jumping up 
and down in his high chair was a misuse 
of furniture, that throwing Pablum on 
the floor was a waste of food. 

At school, all of this culminated in a 
program on conservation presented for 
parents and lower grades, My presence 
at the program had been courted by 
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Jimmy at least five times a day for the 
two weeks preceding. For the children, 
the value of what they put into it to 
achieve the final results must have been 


inestimable. The students moved 
through the entire three-quarter-hour 
program reciting poems, giving talks, 
singing songs, and presenting a play— 
all original—with no obvious guidance 
from the teacher other than that she 
played the piano for the beginning and 
closing songs. It was well coordinated, 
and some part was played by each child 
up to the boy in the back row who 
raised his hand if the speaking was too 
low. 

This is the kind of training I want for 
my child. I want him to feel that the 
world is his community but that real 
community of spirit begins at home and 
progresses out through the school and 
on into the larger areas of social inter- 
course. This, it seems to me, can be 
achieved best if my child knows that 
he and his friends are welcome at home 
and that I am an interested spectator 
and participant in the life of the school 
community. 

Since seeing that performance and 
witnessing the abstract and tangible 
value it had for the children—working 
together, research, turning off electric 
lights at home, to mention a few of the 
apparent benefits—I realize that when 
Jimmy closes the door on the elemen- 
tary school next spring it must stay 
open for me. I, too, must broaden my 
area—encircle this school from kinder- 
garten through sixth grade—for little 
brother will soon be packing his books 
and swinging off down the road. I must 
reach out to Jimmy’s new school and 
lend a constructive interest. Or I shall 
be guilty of the misuse of parenthood. 
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@ An American high school becomes a proving 
- ground for democratic principles and practices 


Growing With Each Other. 


LIKE DISCUSSION in medicine, sister 
profession of education, this article is 
based on systematic practice and clinical 
observation of that practice. The prob- 
lem studied is growth in group activi- 
ties. The laboratory is a metropolitan 
high school, a realistic world of youth 
living and learning. The members of 
the staff directing the study are trained 
in investigational techniques and include 
key teachers, a personnel specialist, a 
vocational counselor, a secretary with 
statistical training, a practicing phy- 
sician, and the principal. All except the 
secretary have worked together over 
the eight and one-half years of the 
school’s existence. 

The high school forming the setting 
of our study follows the same provisions 
respecting pupil load, equipment, and 
teacher supply as similar institutions of 
the city system to which it belongs. It 
has an enrollment of 2,240 students. The 
district is industrial, but economic and 
foreign-language problems in the homes 
are decreasing. The faculty draws on 


There is no better place to develop group 
interdependence and group efficiency and at 
the same time establish respect for the 
rights of individuals than in our schools. No 
one is in a more favorable position to ac- 
complish these goals than teachers. Paul R. 
Pierce, Principal of Wells High School in 
Chicago, describes in this article specific 
examples of school practice which develop 
atmospheres for group growth. 
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resources of the community, established 
educational theory, and innovating field 
practices and, on the basis of study and 
experience, develops guiding principles 
in each learning area. 


INTERDEPENDENT LIVING 


When the school was new and stu- 
dent activities were being initiated, our 
students took pride in discussing mat- 
ters without benefit of staff advice. As 
they sought, however, to move from 
discussion to action, they often found 
themselves facing hindering school 
regulations. When their plans involved 
action outside of the school, they fre- 
quently encountered restricting home 
and community practices. Numbers of 
them chafed at the rules of adults and 
considered themselves treated as “grade 
school children.” Guided to study such 
situations realistically, however, stu- 
dents eventually adopted the policy of 
getting the reactions of individuals or 
groups concerned before making de- 
cisions on important issues or problems. 
They found that few individuals or 
groups can accomplish important things 
alone—that teachers, principal, and 
parents, too, have “bosses” and inherent 
limitations on their ambitions and ac- 
tivities. In short, they discovered that 
“interdependence” may be fully as im- 
portant, in school or out, as “independ- 
ence.” 

In our over-all curriculum planning, 
students, parents, and community lead- 
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ers work cooperatively with teachers 
at each grade level, the student being 
the main medium between the faculty 
members and their community col- 
leagues. High school youth, conven- 
tionally having no voice in formulating 
school policies, here plays a realistic and 
influential role in both planning and 
carrying out the school program, 

The principle developed from prac- 
tices of the type described is that group 
activities in high school should provide 
experiences and growth in the interde- 
pendent living essential to a democratic 
order. 


REPRESENTATIVE DEMOCRACY 


If group living in the school is to be 
carried over into adult life, it must be 
related to successful living outside the 
school. A marked contribution of group 
action in the secondary school is that 
it invariably raises issues and conflicts 
of serious civic or social import. If such 
problems are settled by relating them to 
policies and principles of American 
democratic procedure instead of de- 
ciding them merely on the basis of 
expediency, the pupils obtain a much 
clearer grasp of basic principles of 
American government than they could 
acquire solely from academic reading 
and discussion. 

In establishing our student council, 
early student leaders and_ sponsors 
adopted the policy of making the presi- 
dents of homeroom civic clubs also 
the representatives of the homeroom in 
the council. As time passed and the 
work of homeroom clubs and council 
became more complex, the club presi- 
dents encountered conflicting repre- 
sentative and administrative demands 
on their time and services. Advised by 
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social studies teachers and sponsors to 
make use of American governmental 
principles covering such situations, the 
students found themselves studying and 
viewing the legislative and administra- 
tive branches and functions of our 
government in a new way. They are 
now examining the early provision of 
the council charter and seeking to de- 
termine, in the light of history and 
democratic practice, whether an indi- 
vidual elected for administrative pur- 
poses should also be expected to serve 
as a legislator. 

In the pressure to get things done, 
administrators and teachers are likely to 
neglect opportunities for students to 
share in initiating large curriculum 
undertakings. Accordingly, a student 
planning group consisting of a repre- 
sentative elected by each classroom 
group has been established in each core- 
curriculum field. The representatives 
present to the central group resolutions 
initiated in their classrooms and report 
and promote in their classes the meas- 
ures adopted by the central group and 
approved by the administrative office. 

In this type of action, approximately 
300 students each semester have experi- 
ences as members of a deliberative body 
and grow in their understandings of the 
relations of a representative to his con- 
stituency. Also, consideration of how 
much responsibility the central planning 
groups should take toward putting the 
policies they adopt into action has led 
to marked study and new conceptions 
of the responsibilities and limitations of 
the legislative bodies of the United 
States and other democratic countries. 
Cooperative undertakings of the core- 
field planning groups have included the 
establishment and upkeep of the campus 
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by the science group, a community 


youth survey by the social studies 


group, and an investigation of reading 
in school, homes, and neighborhood 
libraries by the planning group in Eng- 
lish arts. 

The representative character of 
American democracy should be lived 
and learned through civic and social 
group action in high school. 


GROWTH OF PERSONALITY 


The laboratory procedures of our 
core-classrooms are extended through 
groups formed of classes at the same 
grade level. A group of this kind may 
consist of four teachers, one each in the 
fields of social studies, English, science, 
and art, and pupils of their four home- 
room divisions, or it may contain a 
smaller or larger number of teachers 
and their divisions. Each teacher has the 
others’ homeroom divisions for class- 
room instruction, and schedules are ar- 
ranged so that teachers and their groups 
have classes, lunch, study sessions, and 
auditorium arts simultaneously. Thus, 
teachers and students can get together 
for planning and conducting large- 
group sessions, including parent teas, 
visual programs, lectures, and field trips. 

The greatest growth in the arrange- 
ment described undoubtedly results 
from the sharing of interests and ex- 
periences. Pupils get to meet teachers 
under informal anu friendly circum- 
stance. They encounter many new 
points of view freely and frankly ex- 
pressed by both pupils and teachers. 
They grow in tolerance, in the spirit of 
giving as well as receiving, and in sus- 
pending judgments until all evidence 
on an issue has been submitted. They 
see the necessity for developing them- 
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selves in certain aspects of personality 
and refraining from overdevelopment in 
other aspects more to their liking. 

Well-rounded growth of student per- 
sonality should be attained through 
classroom and extra-class group activi- 
ties. 


EFFICIENCY OF Group ACTION 


A tendency exists to adjust conduct, 
attendance, or learning problems of 
pupils without consulting all people 
having a vital connection with the case. 
Principals and personnel workers some- 
times avoid the group conference in a 
mistaken hope of expediting matters or 
out of reluctance to interrupt other 
activities of teachers. Though the con- 
ference, like other democratic processes, 
appears time-consuming and difficult, it 
is economical and effective in the end. 

Our group procedures have proved 
helpful in conduct cases where the of- 
fender does not reveal himself, and 
other students feel bound in honor not 
to expose him. Our most difficult case 
of this nature was solved through group 
conferences in which principal and 
teachers discussed the ethical aspects of 
the problem with the pupils concerned 
but left them alone from time to time 
to discuss the issues by themselves. Be- 
tween meetings, the students indi- 
vidually sought opinions of teachers 
and other adult friends. The solution 
which the student group finally arrived 
at met the full approval of the staff and 
reflected credit on all the students in- 
volved, including the offender. 

Group procedure should be used to 
solve social problems in high school, not 
only because it is more satisfying, but 
also because it is more efficient than 
authoritarian methods. 
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INDIVIDUALS AND MINoRITIES 


Perhaps our most difficult problem in 
group activities has been to deal tan- 
gibly and fairly with individual and 
minority rights in relation to the will 
of the majority. The problem has been 
twofold: to guide the majority to re- 
spect the rights and opinions of minori- 
ties, and to encourage individuals and 
small groups to work for their ideals 
as well as their rights, without regard 
to criticism or unpopularity. 

The town-hall type of assembly 
proved our most effective source for 
initiating learnings respecting majority 
and minority relationships. An extended 
period of patient effort on the part of 
teachers and student leaders was re- 
quired before students generally ven- 
tured to discuss questions from the floor 
of the assembly. Most of the early 
speakers appeared to court what they 
judged to be majority sentiment, and 
members of majorities were prone to 
heckle speakers who opposed the main 
tide of student opinion. Chairmen were 
guided to insist on a respectful hearing 
of all points of view. Teachers and 
principal had to train themselves, too, 
to stand fast when student speakers 
attacked school policies—an ordeal for 
the faculty, but a factor very conducive, 
nevertheless, to free speech in assembly. 

The next stage of growth in recog- 
nition of individual and minority rights 
was acquired by students and _ staff 
members in a teachers’ meeting to which 
student groups (usually a minority) 


We Are Extendable 


were invited for the presentation of 
youth’s points of view. The young 
people were so anxious to please—or 
fearful of displeasing—us that they ex- 
pressed views only on school regula- 
tions, ways of study, and the like. 
When they were finally persuaded to 
express views on vital youth interests, 
such as getting a job, achieving popu- 
larity, or relationships with the opposite 
sex, faculty members, including the 
principal, had to restrain themselves 
from attempting unduly to get the stu- 
dents to express, or conform to, their 
adult points of view. Gradually, how- 
ever, a frank, give-and-take relationship 
was achieved between adults and youth. 
A not unimportant outcome was that 
the spirit of these joint sessions was 
carried into classrooms where a more 
formal atmosphere had prevailed. 

The rights of individuals and minori- 
ties should be practiced and learned 
through high school group living. 

Practices and principles dealing with 
five aspects of growing in a group have 
been presented in the foregoing pages. 
These aspects may be summarized as 
“interdependence,” “representative de- 
mocracy,” “well-rounded development,” 
“oroup efficiency,” and “individual 
rights.” The list is not intended to be 
inclusive; group action undoubtedly in- 
volves other areas of growth. To iden- 
tify those and develop related practices 
and principles is the work of high 
schools and their staffs. In no other 
place, and by no other workers can it 
be better accomplished. 


In the days when men are being expended that democracy may be 
saved, public education must be extended that a saved democracy may 
be nurtured and improved.—New York State Education, October, 1943. 
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When We Work Together. 


ON DECEMBER 7, 1941, the demo- 
cratic nations of the world came sud- 
denly face to face with a world situation 
which threatened their very survival. 
For over twenty years each of these 
countries had traveled its own isolated 
road with little concern for the com- 
mon goals and needs of all nations. 
During the months immediately after 
Pearl Harbor, the United States and her 
allies realized their desperate position. 
Things began to happen. We began to 
plan and work together—driven to- 
gether by a common threat. 

The United Nations had to get to- 
gether in order to survive. The emer- 
gency in education is not so dramatic. 
However, the need for the teachers of 
this country to begin to work together 
more effectively may be quite as critical 
from the viewpoint of the long-run 
welfare of education and our democ- 


Willard E. Goslin, Superintendent of 
Schools in the Webster Groves (Mo.) 
School District, reports here on a school 
program for cooperative action which, hav- 
ing already operated successfully for several 
years, is much more than a plan-on-paper. 
In describing group participation in the 
Webster Groves school system, Mr. Goslin 
points to the philosophy of mutual under- 
standing and appreciation which must un- 
derlie any earnest attempt by members of 
a school staff to work together and explains 
the mechanics of the organization upon 
which the Webster Groves program has 
been built. 
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@. Teachers and administrators find answers to 
their problems through cooperative study 


WILLARD E. GOSLIN 


racy as that facing the United Nations. 

America needs mow as it has never 
needed before a generation of citizens 
who are able to actively participate in 
democratic processes—citizens who 
have an appetite for democratic living 
because they have had a taste of it. We 
as teachers cannot possibly understand 
the implications of living in a demo- 
cratic society if we do not have daily 
experience in living and working in a 
situation where democracy operates. 

>This makes imperative the need on 
the part of school systems all over the 
country to break away from the tra- 
ditions which have bound us in the 
past—traditions which have set admin- 
istrators apart from classroom teachers 
and high school teachers apart from 
elementary teachers—traditions which 
have tended to make all of us willing to 
accept a type of organization or ap- 
proach which invites dictation in its 
operation and which is frequently, 
therefore, destructive of the finer 
capabilities of those working within the 
organization. 


The Sum Is Greater... 


The faculty of a school system is 
something more than the sum total of 
the abilities, experiences, and personali- 
ties of the individuals who make up 
that faculty. It can be a great deal more. 
A group working together—planning 
its programs and pooling its resources— 
can make a contribution over and be- 
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yond the contributions of the respective 
individuals acting alone. A group work- 
ing together with the benefit of such 
intelligent leadership as is available will 
stimulate the flowering of initiative, 
imagination, creativeness, and leadership 
on the part of all members within that 
group. 

> Working together is an art. It re- 
quires certain techniques and under- 
standings, but the patterns will vary. 
There has been enough experimentation 
in this field to define sharply certain of 
these approaches and to point toward 
others. We can now find good examples 
of cooperative action in industry, in 
government, in community life, and in 
school systems, 


A School Staff Works as a Group 


The Webster Groves Public School 
System has for the past several years 
done considerable work in this whole 
area of group participation. We hasten 
to add that many of our attempts, due 
to our own inadequacies, have been 
failures. As we look back over these 
attempts the most significant group un- 
dertaking which looms up is that of the 
evolution and maintenance of an in- 
service training program which is called 
the study program. This development 
has been described elsewhere in more or 
less detail.1 We will deal with only cer- 
tain phases of the program at this time 
in order to illustrate the techniques 
which have emerged as being basic to 
the success of group action. We realize 


1See Willard E. Goslin: “The Inservice Training 
Program of the Webster Groves Public Schools,” 
National Elementary Principal, April, 1943, pp. 154- 
158, and Leadership at Work, Fifteenth Yearbook 
of Department of Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. 
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that this program has not succeeded in 
all of its undertakings and that there 
have been many other programs in this 
country of a similar nature which have 
had wider group participation than this 
one. We use this program as only one 
example of the zest which working to- 
gether can bring to a group. 

The leadership of the school, in co- 
operation with many members of the 
staff, had attempted over a period of 
years to create a working situation 
wherein the members of the group felt 
they had a stake in the total school pro- 
gram and wherein every individual had 
an opportunity to influence the decisions 
which affected him in his daily living. 
The various jobs connected with the 
running of a school system, such as the 
selection of textbooks and teaching aids, 
the development of the budget, the 
evaluation of a policy concerning sick 
leave, etc., were participated in by the 
group as a whole or by representatives 
of the group. 

b&Experience thus accumulated over 
a period of years leads us to believe that 
the best approach to working together 
is in terms of the numerous and varied 
jobs that are to be done in a typical 
school system. We believe these jobs 
are uniformly better done if the points 
of view and the abilities of all persons 
who are affected are brought into the 
picture. 


A Working Plan Is Developed 


During the years when the members 
of the organization were attempting to 
evolve some type of machinery which 
was conducive to group participation, 
there gradually emerged from many dif- 
ferent points in the system—from a 
teacher in an elementary school, a 
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special teacher, a member of the super- 
visory staff, and sometimes from the 
administration—a consciousness of the 
need for a system-wide cooperative 
study program. 

The leaders of the organization tried 
to evaluate the contribution which such 
a program might make to the school 
system and decided to present the mat- 
ter to the members of the group for 
their decision. The superintendent of 
schools presented through a series of 
two or three meetings what seemed to 
be some of the major problems con- 
fronting American democracy and 
public education in particular. Follow- 
ing these meetings all members of the 
organization were given opportunity to 
register their attitudes toward some 
sort of cooperative approach to a sys- 
tem-wide study and evaluation of public 
education in Webster Groves. The 
faculty was almost unanimous in its 
desire to see some such program 
evolved. 

From the very beginning members of 
the group had a feeling of ownership 
about the program. They realized that 
it had grown out of their expressed de- 
sires and that whatever form it took 
would be influenced by their sugges- 
tions. 

The faculty asked the administrative 
and supervisory staff of the school sys- 
tem to present to them a plan or plans 
for organizing and carrying on such a 
program. In setting up these plans this 
leadership group realized the importance 
of placing everyone in the school sys- 
tem in a situation wherein he felt free 
to discuss his problems without possible 
censor. At the same time it was felt 
that if progress were to be made there 
would have to be a small number of 
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individuals representing all of the va- 
rious interests and levels of the school 
system to actually assume the leader- 
ship of the program. 


Leadership Is Representative 


The plan finally adopted was one 
which called for the creation of a Rep- 
resentative Committee charged with the 
responsibility of leadership for the in- 
service or study program, This Repre- 
sentative Committee was composed of 
thirteen individuals representing all of 
the various units of the school system. 
Ten of these thirteen were classroom 
teachers; one represented the super- 
visory staff; two represented the admin- 
istrative staff; and the superintendent of 
schools was an ex officio member. You 
will notice immediately that the Com- 
mittee was composed predominantly of 
classroom teachers. This was felt to be 
important and in actual practice proved 
to be basic to the success of the pro- 
gram. In other words the Representa- 
tive Committee was acting for the rank 
and file of the members of the organi- 
zation. 

The first move of the Representative 
Committee was to divide the entire 
faculty into discussion groups which 
met every two weeks to study and 
evaluate school problems. These groups 
proved to be the very heart of the study 
program. They made suggestions and 
recommendations to the Representative 
Committee, which in turn evolved a 
system-wide approach to the problems 
and then referred decisions back to the 
discussion groups for final action, These 
groups were effective mainly because 
they were small, usually numbering be- 
tween sixteen and eighteen persons, and 
because each group represented a cross- 
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section of the school system, thus bring- 
ing a composite school appreciation and 
approach to each problem. 

If those of us in public education 
believe in democracy—if we understand 
what it means to live in a democratic 
atmosphere—then we will see to it that 
opportunities for a free exchange of 
ideas become an integral part of our 
school systems. Our men have been 
working and fighting for this right for 
the past two hundred years in America. 
We as educators have a responsibility 
to see that the free exchange of ideas 
becomes a reality in our schools and not 
just verbiage to be memorized by our 
sixth grade youngsters as a part of our 
Declaration of Independence. 


Everyone Has a Part 


The initial phase of the study pro- 
gram was carried on for a period of 
approximately two years. During this 
time the Board of Education cooperated 
in the program by attempting to re- 
move those obstacles that sometimes 
cause the breakdown of cooperative en- 
terprises. Funds were furnished for out- 
side leadership, for books and materials. 
Some time was provided from regular 
classroom duties for discussion meet- 
ings. Two or three classroom teachers 
were freed part-time to serve as a gen- 
eral steering or research committee for 
the entire program. There were no 
compulsions used, other than those in- 
volved in group cooperation where in- 
terest and a desire to participate are the 
compelling factors, but an attempt was 
made by the Representative Committee 
in cooperation with the Board of Edu- 
cation and the administration to set up 
the program so that the staff would 
have the time and energy needed to 
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accomplish its objectives effectively and 
surely. 

At the end of the two years the group 
emerged with a statement of the tenta- 
tive objectives of the school system and 
general recommendations as to areas in 
which improvement should be made. 
The study, discussions, and general 
understandings that led to these state- 
ments furnished the personnel of the 
entire school system with what was 
probably the greatest impetus ever re- 
ceived from any single series of events. 
This was the case because every indi- 
vidual had a hand in its development. 

Machinery has been set up for put- 
ting many of these group decisions into 
practice. The war has encroached upon 
the program, however, to a considerable 
extent and many members of the staff 
feel that progress has been too slow. 
The Representative Committee is mak- 
ing a particularly strong effort at the 
present time to make advances and to 
keep the way open for cooperative ac- 
tion whenever the need arises. 

> Undoubtedly many of us in admin- 
istrative and supervisory positions have 
been guilty of blocking the advance of 
group participation in the school sys- 
tems of this country. We are frequently 
jealous of our real or assumed preroga- 
tives. Administrators have the peculiar 
responsibility to see that the way is 
cleared for the classroom teachers of 
America to have the opportunity to 
participate in group planning, unham- 
pered by all the unnecessary under- 
brush that is too often encountered 
when projects of this sort are attempted. 


Leadership Through Participation 


There are those who contend that 
group participation negates leadership. 
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Our experience proves the opposite to 


be true. Democratic leadership becomes’ 


possible for the first time when some 
plan is evolved for all to participate in 
the decisions that are made. The mem- 
bers of a group will develop more things 
that they want their leaders to do than 
any leader ever dreamed of taking to a 
group. 

In this article we have limited our 
discussion of “working together” to a 
description of a single project partici- 
pated in by one faculty. There are 
scores of opportunities for group par- 
ticipation within a faculty, such as the 
selection of textbooks on a cooperative 
basis, the orientation of the new teacher, 
the development of community-school 
relationships, etc. We would hasten also 
to call your attention to the numerous 
opportunities that group planning and 
group action offer to all the various 
participants sharing in the educational 
and community picture, such as stu- 
dents, parents, social agencies, and com- 
munity organizations. 

During the years in which we have 
experimented in group participation 
we have found that every time the gen- 
eral teaching group has been brought 
into direct contact with the develop- 
ment of principles, policies, and pro- 
grams for the school system the 
individuals involved have benefited. 
Furthermore, the quality of the pro- 
grams developed has been enhanced, and 
their opportunities for success have 
been materially increased. 


Fundamental Concepts 


Finally, we would like to enumerate 
some of the kinds of fundamental con- 
cepts which we believe must operate if 
group action in a school is to succeed. 
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Everyone to be affected by a decision 
should have a right to influence the 
nature of the decision. 

The need for group action must be 
felt by those participating in the 
project—not imposed from above. 

The best approach to working to- 
gether in a school system is in terms 
of the numerous and varied jobs that 
are to be done. 

Cooperative action does not negate 
leadership. It really makes democratic 
leadership possible for the first time. 

b> A free exchange of ideas in some type 
of discussion situation is basic to 
group action. 

b>Representative groups in school sys- 
tems need to be truly representative 
of classroom teachers as well as other 
groups. 

&The board of education and the ad- 
ministration have a responsibility to 
clear the way of obstacles which may 
cause group undertakings to fail. 

It is the responsibility of the admin- 
istration to act upon group decisions. 


May we repeat: A faculty may take 
on a strength and a personality over and 
beyond the sum total of its individual 
members. It gains such added strength 
through the avenue of cooperation and 
the participation of its members in the 
great variety of activities of a school 
system, Learning the art of working 
together is a challenging and exciting 
activity. It is part of the warp and woof 
of life. There is something to the old 
notion that you can break sticks one at 
a time but, when you tie them together 
in a bundle, they have a strength and 
security that cannot be broken. Out of 
cooperation could come a_ greater 
America and a new world. 
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We Are All In It 


@ Mobilizing for war on the home front has 
taught valuable lessons in group action 


WAR—EVEN WHEN its battles are 


fought many miles away from our 


American communities—inevitably re- 
sults in certain significant and more or 
less permanent changes in community 
life. Whether these changes are for the 
good or the detriment of life in these 
same communities will be determined 
in large measure by the amount and 
quality of attention which is given to 
their analysis and conscious direction. 

In American communities today, at 
least four specific conditions or forces 
are present which may have great sig- 
nificance to the future of American 
life—providing these forces are under- 
stood and utilized intelligently and al- 
truistically. They are: 


1. Growing awareness of social need. 

2. Efficient organization of the com- 
munity for action. 

3. Effective participation of individual 
persons involved. 

4. Respect for expert opinion. 


Illustrations of how these forces op- 


Kenneth L. Heaton, Principal Consultant in 
the Protection Branch of the Office of 
Civilian Defense, presents here some facts 
which indicate that we of this country have 
already proved magnificently that we can 
“pull” together. True, the impetus for group 
action at this time is war, but, with proper 
nurture and care, the forces that unify 
our country today can carry us on to 
equally notable group achievements in 
peace. 
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erate can be drawn from any of the 
wartime programs which involve ci- 
vilian participation but they are perhaps 
most widely and clearly illustrated in 
local community programs of civilian 
defense. 

In Boston, for example, the city Di- 
rector of Civilian Defense used his 
training in fire-fighting methods to 
rescue a group of dinner guests and 
over a hundred other persons from the 
Coconut Grove fire, then mobilized 
members of the Defense Corps to assist 
in other rescue work, in the control of 
traffic, the constructing of a list of 
casualties, and the handling of requests 
for information from relatives and 
friends. 

Air raid wardens and Control Center 
personnel relieved a housing shortage in 
Oklahoma City by making a complete 
survey of this city of over 200,000 in- 
habitants in one evening. 

Local units fought fires, arranged 
food and housing for those evacuated 
from their homes, provided rescue and 
first aid service, and assisted in cleaning 
up wreckage and establishing electric, 
water, gas, and telephone service fol- 
lowing a severe storm and resulting 
explosion of a barrage balloon in Val- 
lejo, Calif., explosions in a large grocery 
store in Cheyenne, Wyo., and in an in- 
dustrial plant in New Jersey, serious 
fires in Philadelphia and in Houston and 
Wichita Falls, Texas. 

The various services in Provincetown, 
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Mass., mobilized to care for the sur- 
vivors of a ship torpedoed off shore. 

Throughout the flood areas of the 
Middle West people were evacuated 
from their homes and provided tem- 
porary food and housing, assistance was 
given to farm areas in saving families 
and livestock, levees were strengthened 
to protect important industrial and 
residence districts, spread of disease was 
prevented by the quarantine of flooded 
houses and distribution of limited sup- 
plies of pure water. 

In Gary, Ind., nursery schools and 
other forms of care were arranged for 
the children of working mothers, even 
to the extent of finding foster-homes for 
several hundred children of parents 
required to work on night shifts. 


Awareness of Social Need 


Such stories could be multiplied in- 
definitely. In them is seen the neighbor- 
liness of the little village applied to the 
complex life of large cities. In these 
days when people work long hours, 
have more than their share of responsi- 
bilities and worries, and when they 
sometimes think that the God of Selfish- 
ness is sitting on the throne, there is 
evidence of an increased awareness of 
social need. 

Such growing awareness of need is in 
itself, perhaps, a natural result of any 
social upheaval of the magnitude of a 
world war. 


Efficient Organization for 
Community Action 


A second characteristic illustrated by 
these stories is the new level of eff- 
ciency with which the community is 
organized for action. There is a plan 
for calling men and women into service 
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without delay. There is evidence that 


’ people are prepared to act and that they 


have drilled together as teams until they 
know how to work together as units. 
They have learned how to allay panic 
and to substitute constructive action for 
demoralizing fear. This type of com- 
munity organization does not come as a 
natural and automatic result of the 
state of society, but is much more de- 
liberate and planned. In communities— 
almost 14,000 communities which have 
organized for civilian defense—there 
have been painstaking efforts to develop 
an efficient machinery for rallying 
civilian participation. 

Two essential elements in this plan- 
ning for community action are well 
known: the local Defense Council and 
the Volunteer Office. The Defense 
Council is the planning body to which 
all new needs may be referred. It studies 
the community and the demands of war 
to find where service is needed and co- 
ordinates all governmental and non- 
governmental agencies in their efforts 
to meet needs, 

The role of the Defense Council is 
basically one of community planning— 
What can be done to help win the war? 
How can the protection of homes and 
factories, or the sale of bonds and col- 
lection of salvage, be expedited? What 
are the hazards, the maladjustments, the 
weakness, the obstacles to effective liv- 
ing in the community? What can be 
done to mitigate the worries and uncer- 
tainties, the privations, the extra strain 
of hard work and worry, the lack of 
opportunity for recreation and relaxa- 
tion, the problems of housing and feed- 
ing of a family, the separation of wives 
and children from home communities, 
the dismembering of families, and all 
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those other problems which come as a 
result of total war? What can individ- 
uals and communities do to render the 
life of every man, woman, and child 
most effective? This concern of every 
community for its own members, as 
well as for the welfare of the nation and 
of the world at large, is the strength of 
community life in peace or in war. 

The Volunteer Office is an official 
employment bureau for those who wish 
to volunteer for unpaid civilian war 
work. It is a clearing house for work 
as well as for personnel. To the Volun- 
teer Office is assigned responsibility for 
recruiting volunteers needed in every 
phase of the war effort, registering 
their experience, abilities, and _pref- 
erences as to type of work; developing 
and keeping records of the types of 
work which volunteers are needed to 
do; referring volunteers to work for 
which they are suited; following them 
up to see how they are succeeding; and 
keeping records of the training they 
complete, the work they do, and the 
time they devote to it. 

The Council lays plans for any 
needed activity in the community, the 
Volunteer Office finds the personnel to 
do the job. These are functions which 
will be equally important to community 
life in after-war years. 


Participation of Individuals 


Awareness of need and perfection of 
organization are inadequate without 
effective participation of the individual 
persons involved, Margaret Mead, in her 
recent volume entitled And Keep Your 
Powder Dry, makes an_ interesting 
analysis of the American way of par- 
ticipation in activities arising out of the 
war: 
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We are fighting (the war) with 130,000,- 
ooo Americans who are a very special kind 
of human material, with very definite 
qualities. These qualities take special han- 
dling. Dies made for aluminum won’t work 
for stainless steel. When we say we have 
to fight and win the war the American 
way, we aren’t making a vague moral state- 
ment about the superiority of democracy 
as a way of life over totalitarianism as a 
way of life... . We are saying something 
more. We are saying a war fought by a 
democracy has a certain style, certain 
definite handicaps, certain definite weak- 
nesses, as over against the deadly concen- 
tration of a totalitarian state. The only 
way to compensate for these weaknesses 
is to use the strengths you have got, and 
that to the full... . Are Americans bad at 
following orders literally? Then the an- 
swer is not to shout the order louder or 
shoot people who don’t obey orders. The 
answer is to set up a form of organization 
which depends less on literal orders and 
more on what Americans are good at— 
taking responsibility, for instance.1 


Capitalizing on individual initiative 
in thousands of communities, a great 
civilian army has been developed and 
then trained so it can perform effec- 
tively. In the protection program alone, 
over five million volunteers were or- 
ganized and trained for effective action 
in case of enemy attack and with the 
hope that the probable outcome of 
direct enemy action against our coun- 
try could be made to seem so un- 
profitable that such action would not 
be attempted. It has been an unpre- 
cedented achievement in adult educa- 
tion. Unprecedented because of the 
large number of people of all ages 
who have “gone back to school” to 
study. Unprecedented because most of 


1 Mead, Margaret: And Keep Your Powder Dry; 
An Anthropologist Looks at America, New York, 
William Morrow, 1942. p. 168. 
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the teachers, like their students, have 
served without pay. Unprecedented be- 
cause it has been designed to train 
people for specific activities which are 
quite different from any interests or 
responsibilities they shared before the 
beginning of the war. As a training 
enterprise it was like an attempt to train 
five million men and women to drive 
airplanes in a country where airplanes 
have never been seen before. 

Germany and Japan had been think- 
ing in terms of war for at least ten or 
twelve years. Their anticipation of war, 
coupled with totalitarian efficiency, had 
led them to make very definite plans for 
civilian defense and to develop very 
exacting programs of training for civil- 
ian populations. America, however, ac- 
complished the basic preparation in less 
than two years. 

In addition to the Citizens Defense 
Corps there is a Citizens Service Corps. 
Members of this second large army of 
volunteers have often needed training 
for effective leadership. There are vol- 
unteers operating Defense Council head- 
quarters, Volunteer Offices, war infor- 
mation centers, and speakers bureaus; 
and there are block leaders who have 
been prepared for effective leadership 
of neighborhood groups. Other volun- 
teers are working with established com- 
munity agencies which have increased 
war burdens and decreased personnel 
(child care and family security organi- 
zations, health services, recreational 
services, and libraries). Or, there are 
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volunteers for special war a 
such as salvage, war savings, rationing 
car sharing, war housing, victory gar- 
dens, or assistance in recruiting man- 
power for industry and farms. 

Adult education and efficient partici- 
pation of individual volunteers have 
proved to be inseparable requirements 
of community action. 


Respect for Expert Opinion 

Recognition of the importance of the 
scientist and the technician in the Army 
and Navy; the prestige in industry of 
the production manager and the train- 
ing officer, as well as of the technician, 
is matched by a new respect for the 
specialist who can contribute to the 
solving of community problems. People 
are no longer frightened at the term 
“expert.” Experts are being employed 
to an extent never before witnessed— 
child-care experts, medical officers, 
sanitary engineers, teachers, specialists 
in municipal government and _ social- 
service administration, psychologists, 
nutritionists. 


For the years ahead, then, there appear 
at least four important characteristics of 
contemporary community life which 
should be nurtured and guided so that 
they may have optimum expression: 
growing awareness of social need, effi- 
cient organization of the community 
for action, effective participation of in- 
dividual persons involved, and respect 
for expert opinion. 


. . There was the mother who wanted her child to “extend” all day. 
. Another who asked about the “intended” child care center. 
... And there was the little boy who said he liked school before and 
after but wasn’t sure about the between. 
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Army Officers in the Making 


THE STRENUOUSNESS of the pro- 
gram in an Army officer candidate 
school and its damaging results on the 
lives of some men are consistent with 
the purpose of a school whose aim is 
to select only the strong and reject the 
weak. The feelings of men in OCS and 
some thoughts for education which 
grew out of observing the men as they 
struggled through eleven interminable 
weeks of emotional unrest and chaos 
are recounted here. The article is in- 
tended as an objective description, and 
no part of it should be construed as 
criticism of OCS training by the 
author.* 


The Men Come Self-Assured 


The men who came to the officer 
candidate school were about as well- 
equipped to successfully complete the 
course as one could reasonably expect. 
For each of the hand-picked applicants 
who was accepted for training, nineteen 
were rejected. All of the candidates had 
held positions of leadership as enlisted 
men in their camps and stations for a 
period of six months to two years. 
They had become oriented to military 
life and were accustomed to its rigors. 
Most of them were very bright; their 
scores on the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test clustered around 120 to 130, 


1 Since what happened to the men in the school 
under discussion is not unlike what happens to of- 
ficer candidates everywhere, the name, branch of 
service, and location of the school are omitted. 
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@. A soldier-educator sees implications for 
education in the behavior of men in OCS 


DONALD J. Mc NASSOR 


and they would probably be ranked in 
the upper 10 to 15 per cent of the popu- 
lation on one of the standard intelli- 
gence tests. 

The candidates represented a fairly 
stable and emotionally secure group of 
people. Any disposition for them to be- 
come acutely weak with fear and 
anxiety would indeed have to be the 
result of severe and shocking experi- 
ences. Talking with them, one was im- 
pressed with their confidence and self- 
assurance. Most of the older ones were 
married and had families. They had 
backgrounds of good work histories. 
Most important of all, they had made 
the difficult transition from civilian life 
to the Army with better than average 
success. 


Pressures Feed Insecurity 


The conditions under which the men 
lived at OCS afforded an unusual set- 


Lieut. Donald J. Mc Nassor of the U. S. 
Army—on leave from the Division of Re- 
search of the Philadelphia Board of Educa- 
tion—finds an amazing parallel between the 
basic reactions of men striving for a second 
lieutenant commission in the Army and 
boys and girls working for a passing grade 
in high school algebra. Lieut. Mc Nassor 
shares his personal knowledge of Army 
officer training with readers of Educational 
Leadership in this candid analysis of the 
response of officer candidates to the strin- 
gencies of their schooling. 
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ting for testing human endurance and 
weakness. The types of threatening 
pressures and insecurity-producing sit- 
uations were many and continuous. 
Intenseness of feeling toward what they 
were going through was characteristic 
of all of the men, and the amount of 
destructiveness to their personalities 
varied with individuals and the extent 
to which they had previously built up 
resistance to shock and threats. 

From the second week until the end 
of the course the men worked con- 
tinuously under pressure. They had 
little time in which to consume vast 
amounts of Army literature, the reading 
of which was made compulsory by fre- 
quent examinations. Several military 
subjects were studied concurrently so 
that preparation for examinations was 
always in terms of several examinations 
rather than one. Much of the subject 
matter was new to many of the men and 
full of highly detailed facts that had to 
be mastered cold for the examinations. 
The study program was so heavy for 
the majority that few of the men found 
the nightly two-hour study period suffi- 
cient for covering assignments. It was 
common to see men studying in the 
shower room long after barracks lights 
had gone out or snatching a few minutes 
for study between breakfast and the 
first class and during the brief rest 
period following lunch. The great 
amount of studying partially was a 
symptom of insecurity and fear, but it 
would have been necessary even in a 
less-threatening situation. 

In addition to the study program, 
other demands were made on the time 
of the men. For example, during the 
course of one week, many men took 
three major examinations, stood guard 
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mount all of one night, served KP for 
a day, carried on the regular housekeep- 
ing chores, and took a two-day, twenty- 
four mile march with full field packs. 
These activities, together with a heavy 
study program, brought upon the men 
pressures that few of them ever had 
lived under before or may ever experi- 
ence again. 


Fear of “Washing Out” Haunts Men 


There was not only a volume of de- 
mands and pressures that made each day 
a race with time; the effects of pressures 
were further complicated by the pres- 
ence of other threats, chief among them 
being the inner, gnawing fear of 
“washing out,” a fear sometimes objec- 
tively justified and at other times an 
unwarranted anxiety. The desire for a 
second lieutenant commission, the fear 
of not being able to obtain it and, thus, 
of being defeated in one’s own eyes as 
well as in those of friends back home, 
and the contemplation of social con- 
demnation by the immediate group were 
such powerful forces that one cannot 
easily find their counterpart situations 
in civilian life. The humiliation of fail- 
ing college courses or of being fired 
from a job cannot compare with what 
happens to the feelings of some men 
who wash out of OCS or, for that mat- 
ter, what happens to their feelings when 
they contemplate the possibility of 
washing out. 

The threat of a failure periodically 
was buttressed by reminders from the 
staff that, according to past mortality, 
some men would not make the grade, 
by board hearings on cases being con- 
sidered for reassignment, and occasion- 
ally by actual washouts. 

It cannot be stressed enough that the 
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men were after a highly coveted goal. 
The jump from being one of millions 
of enlisted men to one of only thousands 
of commissioned officers may be com- 
pared with the difference in adult 
standards between elementary school 
and college graduation. Future promo- 
tions beyond second lieutenant will 
never involve the feeling of personal 
worth and the tremendous ego boost 
that goes with being commissioned after 
having lived for months as an enlisted 
man. 


Manifestations of Insecurity 


Personal insecurity was shown 
through the usual behaviors of depres- 
sion, exhibitionism, and noisiness, irri- 
tableness, aggressive outbursts upon the 
slightest provocation toward other 
members of the group and toward the 
school, and a progressive increase in 
profane language and other such force- 
ful means of relieving feelings of frus- 
tration and hostility. The famous sixth 
week of the course, during which 
failures were washed out, gave a picture 
of one of the most insecure group of 
men possible to imagine, short of initial 
adjustment to actual combat. 

Depressive and regressive behavior 
was most pronounced following the 
posting of examination grades or after 
a lecture which stressed the dire conse- 
quences of coasting on one’s oars. On 
days when examination grades were an- 
nounced, there was usually a stampede 
to the bulletin board, although some of 
the men indicated their concern by 
putting off seeing the grades as long as 
possible, by waiting until they could 
go to the bulletin board secretly, or even 
by publicly denouncing grades as a way 
of measuring a man’s worth. 
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Numbers were used in place of names 
on the examination rosters, but one had 
merely to stand by the bulletin board 
and watch the faces of the men as they 
scanned the list for their numbers and 
grades to see the depth of their concern. 
Men who obtained very high marks left 
the bulletin board with all the customary 
feelings of superiority, and those with 
low marks would return to their bar- 
racks feeling despondent or merely dis- 
appointed, depending on the number of 
other low grades and the class average. 
On days when the entire class did poorly 
on an examination there was a notice- 
able lack of such despondence. 

Whenever there was a range of 
scores, however, conversation in the 
barracks and the slump in morale indi- 
cated the extent to which the men were 
comparing themselves with each other 
and judging the competency of friends 
in terms of their test scores. Some of 
the men became so depressed and fa- 
tigued that they would lie down on 
their bunks and fall asleep at any con- 
venient time during the day or early 
evening. Actually they had not done 
very much physical work, but they had 
used up tremendous stores of energy in 
anxieties and conflict, and the result was 
a deep craving for protection. 

There was relatively little desire for 
social outlets and a noticeable amount 
of staying to oneself with one’s private 
thoughts and feelings. The men gradu- 
ally turned their feelings of inadequacy 
inward, closing the world and training 
program out of their lives. During the 
last part of the course particularly, when 
the strain was greatest in its cumulative 
effect, there was a striking lack of nor- 
mal social intercourse. In a few classic 
cases there was such complete social 
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withdrawal that men appeared numbed 
and dazed, and their fear of washing out 
actually was less intense than before. In 
the reshuffling of social groupings some 
men who were known to be failing or 
receiving low marks began to associate 
more with each other; to a lesser extent, 
the good students were drawn closer 
together. 

Various escape reactions were in evi- 
dence. The candidates not only were 
anxious to leave the post for the week- 
end, they literally ran away from it 
after their last class on Saturday. A 
typical procedure in town was to rent 
a hotel room and spend Saturday night 
getting intoxicated and Sunday getting 
sobered up. Week-ends in town were 
indispensable; the only thing that could 
have been worse than being restricted 
to the post over the week-end would 
have been to be washed out of school. 
Other forms of escape included the 
strong desire to be absent from class 
or formations. Many ways of justifying 
such absences were found—participat- 
ing in class play rehearsals and com- 
mittee meetings, donating blood, acting 
as barracks charge of quarters, and 
going to the hospital for physical 
check-ups. 

Aggression and hostility developed 
between certain men, partially as a re- 
sult of the competitive system. Intense 
likes and dislikes for certain people be- 
gan to show up where none had existed 
before. In one dramatic case a man who 
had previously been accepted as a mem- 
ber of a small group eventually was re- 
jected by his friends because of his 
grades. Had the competitive elements 
in the program been minimized or based 
on something other than grades, there 
would have been an entirely different 
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organization of friendships, cliques, hos- 
tilities, and likes and dislikes for people. 
Some of the men who were outcasts, 
for example, would have been leaders 
if drill or marksmanship or dramatic 
ability had been emphasized more than 
grades. 

A few of the men exhibited aggres- 
sive reactions by deliberately disregard- 
ing the well-known standards for 
weekly barracks inspections or by 
openly challenging authority, either di- 
rectly or in disguised ways, as by 
“sharp shooting’—a way of asking 
questions to put the instructor on the 
spot or in some way to embarrass him. 
The group as a whole showed its ag- 
gression through passive resistance 
toward school authority. On several 
occasions when the men were called 
upon to engage in some activity on a 
volunteer basis, there was almost unani- 
mous lack of response. 

Compensatory behavior could not be 
observed easily. The chief forms in 
which it existed were striving to excel 
in personal and barracks inspection, un- 
usual tidiness, and demonstration of 
superior military leadership ability 
through close-order drill. Compensatory 
behavior of this sort was dramatically 
evident in the actions of some of the 
men who were doing poor academic 
work. Poor grades invariably were 
rationalized after the grades had been 
posted, and the prediction of grades be- 
fore they appeared usually was opti- 
mistic. 

Insecurity was widespread—clearly 
not confined to a small number of indi- 
viduals, The up-and-down sort of life 
being lived by the candidates was re- 
flected in the uneven flow of group 
morale. On some days the men appeared 
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rested and fairly confident. On other 
days they were restless, disturbed, 
touchy. There were times when they 
showed a remarkable ability to master 
the situation through a sense of humor, 
ability to joke about their dilemma and 
problems, At other times such humor 
was markedly absent and any attempt 
at it fell flat with the group. 


How Can We Give Security 
Through Education? 


A close-up study of men at an officer 
candidate school does not reveal new 
or startling implications for education. 
It does, however, stimulate in a rather 
emphatic way certain thoughts that bear 
careful attention at a time when schools 
can easily lose their balance and go off 
the deep end for untenable beliefs and 
practices fostered by war atmosphere. 

In these times the danger is great that 
in our struggle for personal security 
and group solidarity we will want to 
return to practices that afford outlets 
for aggression, security through the 
“fundamentals’—the three R’s and the 
exact sciences—and self-acceptance 
through impulses to discipline some- 
thing or somebody. If the danger is 
great now, it may be even greater later 
on when our people recover from the 
rather abandonistic form of existence in 
which many of them live during a war 
period. 


Childhood Behavior Reactions 
Persist Through Adulthood 


One of the inescapable outcomes of 
studying men in OCS is recognition of 
the deep-rooted, persistent nature of the 
way in which people react to situations 
that provoke feelings of fear, discom- 
fort, and inadequacy. 
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If a good job has been done in the 
care and education of the child, he can 
assimilate such shocks and blows with- 
out showing symptoms of disintegra- 
tion. If a poor job has been done, the 
individual may be expected later to 
react with intense effort and not too 
much success to situations that produce 
insecurity for him. 

The men at OCS were experiencing 
feelings and impulses that most of them 
had experienced before. When they 
were adolescents in high school or chil- 
dren in grammar school they were re- 
sponding to certain threats and humilia- 
tions with feelings ranging from mild 
anxieties to hysteria. Now, years later, 
when they are physically mature adults 
with adult viewpoints, they react to the 
same basic types of situations in much 
the same way that they reacted earlier. 
In fact it was difficult at times to realize 
that they were not high school sopho- 
mores. The hostilities toward each other 
and toward school authority, the ever- 
present feeling of being a potential 
failure, the class arguments following 
examinations to gain an additional point 
or two can readily be observed in any 
younger high school group. 


Growing Up Is Serious Business 


An implication for education to be 
found in the persistency of these re- 
actions is a need to take more seriously 
the disturbing experiences and problems 
of school pupils and to realize that 
growing into adulthood does not auto- 
matically solve these problems. We 
must accept the fact that most pupils 
are having disturbing experiences, that 
these experiences further fortify de- 
structive impulses within the individual 
and weaken his capacity for resistance. 
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We should not compromise an effec- 
tive, professional approach toward per- 
sonal counseling and guidance by 
thinking we have solved the problem 
when we place a counselor and “guid- 
ance department” in every school. A 
“guidance program” cannot serve as a 
substitute for “teachers who under- 
stand.” The best guarantees that pupils 
will adjust well to future situations are 
experiences that are pleasant, adult 
standards of behavior that are consist- 
ent, competition that is not so threaten- 
ing that it depletes wholesome energies, 
and teachers who are understanding, 
firm, and strong-purposed but affection- 
ate. Motivating the proper personal 
adjustment of a pupil to his world of 
things and people unfortunately has 
taken a back-seat to our emphasis on 
“mental development,” whereas it 
should be a purpose of everything the 
teacher does in her classroom. The big 
challenge to a teacher is to be able to 
contribute to the school’s part in de- 
veloping strong people whose capacity 
to live under pressure with ease is far 
above that shown by a group of bright 
young officer candidates working under 
severe strains. 


Misconceptions About Behavior 


Misconception 1. It is natural for 
people to disintegrate when threatened. 
A prevalent belief is that it is natural for 
a child or adolescent to have his upsets 
and struggles and to suffer a number of 
defeats during his life. There is some 
truth in this. But the belief usually is 
accompanied with the thought that 
these upsets and struggles are not to be 
taken seriously—“he’ll get over it” or 
“it’s just something he has to go 
through.” Nothing could be more 
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harmful than to adopt this point of 
view. If we knew enough about a 
child’s development, we could spare him 
those experiences with which he is not 
yet prepared to cope. We could help 
him develop an inner confidence and 
security that would fortify him against 
defeat. 

The behavior of adult men at OCS is 
evidence of something we have known 
for a long time. There were things in 
their previous childhood training and 
education that made adjustment to OCS 
painful and in some cases impossible. A 
few of the men resisted the pressures 
and threats with ease. They did not feel 
threatened then, and it is likely that they 
had not felt threatened when con- 
fronted previously with crises that 
would have been disturbing to others. 
Adults, as well as children and young 
people, will tend to disintegrate under 
pressure only when conditions favor- 
able to disintegration exist within the 
individual. 

Misconception 2. Intellectual ma- 
turity is a function of age and “good 
study habits.” Many of us still believe 
that adults know what is best for youth 
to learn in school and, therefore, that 
pupils need not know why they are 
learning certain subjects or engaging in 
certain school activities. We say that if 
they do not understand why, and are 
not active participants in classwork 
they automatically will understand and 
gain intellectual maturity when they 
reach adulthood. It suffices to point out 
that the officer candidates (many were 
men 25 to 35 years old) behaved much 
as they did when they attended public 
school. Their actions were characterized 
by little disposition to question why, 
elaborate and clever schemes for study- 
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ing for examinations and avoiding writ- 
ten assignments, inclination to study as 
little as possible during the first part of 
a subject, and intense cramming the 
night before the examination. The men 
were driven to adopt the means they 
used in order to survive the course, 
much as pupils in school do the things 
they do to survive. 

Intellectual maturity, it is true, is a 
function of age, but this is only a par- 
tial truth. It is as much a function of 
emotional well-being. The OCS men 
were bright; yet they reverted to prac- 
tices that school pupils use in order to 
show up well and to be spared humilia- 
tion. Observations of this kind should 
reveal the utter futility of trying to 
develop in pupils mature intellectual 
behavior without at the same time at- 
tending to their inner emotional entan- 
glements. 

Misconception 3. People work well 
under pressure with goals of critical 
importance before them. It becomes 
difficult to learn and to function to our 
maximum effectiveness when working 
under pressures that threaten or in any 
way negate our egos. Similarly the in- 
dividual tends to get confused and to 
become erratic in his behavior if he 
over-emphasizes the importance to him- 
self of the goal he seeks. It was so 
intensely important to the officer can- 
didates that they receive commissions 
and so mandatory to them that they not 
wash out of school, that they were al- 
most compulsive in their drive to 
graduate. The result was a grasping-at- 
straws kind of thinking. It was one thing 
to work under pressure and something 
else to work under fear of reprisals or of 
not attaining what one wanted badly. 

Actually an individual can function 
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much better if there is some degree of 
purpose and motivation present with an 
underlying feeling that he has nothing 
of tremendous importance to lose. A 
comparison of the behavior of officer 
candidates at OCS and commissioned 
officers at an officer’s school illustrates 
this point, The author had the oppor- 
tunity to observe both types of schools. 
The two groups were very similar in 
age, military background, and _intelli- 
gence. In the officer’s school there were 
open challenges to authority, consid- 
erable indifference to examination 
grades, and a striking lack of fear re- 
actions. Obviously the officers felt that 
their lives were not at stake and that 
there was nothing of critical importance 
to lose by not making good. (This is 
descriptive of their feelings, not fact.) 
It is significant that some of these offi- 
cers had attended OCS three months 
before and had behaved at that time 
like most officer candidates. The change 
in their behavior as a result of a changed 
situation was completely dramatic. 
Whereas three months previously they 
were insecure, tense, and disturbed, now 
they were confident, assured, and re- 
laxed. 

It is necessary to be critical of any 
public school classroom where activities 
are based on reprisals and fear or on 
incentives and goals that become of 
life-and-death importance to the pupil. 
It is definitely a misconception that 
pupils work well under pressure and 
under anxiety over their status with the 
teacher and other pupils, particularly if 
the pressure is such that they are forced 
to admit weakness and inadequacy in 
themselves. 

Misconception 4. Only neurotic peo- 
ple show symptoms of weakness in 
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response to their threatening experi- 
ences. The impressive conclusion at 
which one arrives after observing officer 
candidates is that quite normal, intelli- 
gent adults weaken under strains on 
their self-confidence. Most people have 
points at which the prospect of failure 
or the threat of life (not necessarily a 

physical threat) will cause temporarily 
such psychoneurotic symptoms as fa- 
tigue, mild hysteria, fantasy, compul- 
siveness, and social withdrawal. If the 
strains and fears are severe enough, as 
during prolonged periods of actual 
combat, more acute stages of emotional 
disintegration develop. 

In public school situations pupils will 
show various forms of unusual or 
“strange” behavior as a result of strains 
in their school, social group, or home 
environments. When such behavior oc- 
curs, it is well to look into it rather than 
to casually pass it off as “merely a 
mood.” 


Security Motives of Individuals 
Determine Group Behavior 


The psychology of group processes 
is based on dynamic, changing relation- 
ships in which the struggle of individu- 
als for security is the central note. At 
any one time a group can be described 
in terms of such factors as the standards 
by which it accepts and rejects new 
members, the status of its morale and 
inner cohesion, the values it emphasizes 
in its permission of leadership, disposi- 
tion to accept or reject higher authority, 
codes that govern the inculcation of its 
ideas in its members, and actions that 
constitute transgressions and sins. These 
factors undergo change constantly from 
pressures outside the group and conflict 
between personalities within, The crea- 
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tion of a new competitive group or the 


appearance of conditions that endanger 
the security of members of the group 
can cause drastic changes in the group 
life and in the individual’s status in the 
group. Or, the development of rivalries 
and hostilities between strong members 
of the group can bring about radical 
shifts in its values, morale, and leader- 
ship standards. 

In the OCS student leaders were ac- 
cepted as long as they played ball with 
the group and respected its sense of in- 
security. A leader who appeared over- 
solicitous of faculty approval was 
quickly ostracized, He constituted an- 
other danger in a situation already in 
turmoil with fear. 

The group began to develop anxieties 
after the first few days of school, and a 
strong group morale did not emerge un- 
til the end of the second week when a 
“freshman class” arrived. At this time 
the sophomore class began to assert 
superiority by trying to frighten the 
new class with such phrases as “you'll 
be sorry,” or “go back before it is too 
late.” The upper classes also enjoyed 
passing on to the newcomers the tricks 
of the trade, such as leads on examina- 
tion questions or ways of fooling the 
Saturday morning inspecting officers. 
This seemed to help satisfy the hunger 
for security. 

Some of the men most respected by 
the group were those who were skillful 
in obtaining examination questions from 
past classes and in successfully antici- 
pating examination questions. The men 
most frequently rejected were those 
who in any way appeared to be faculty 
favorites and those who consistently 
failed examinations or received low 
marks. 
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Toward the middle of the course a 
student committee was organized to 
work with students who were failing 
their courses. The members of this com- 
mittee were given the names of such 
men. Needless to say, an immense 
amount of hostility developed toward 
this committee since it represented a 
potential threat to all candidates, the 
extent of threat varying with the degree 
of insecurity. Members of the commit- 
tee were called “teachers’ pets” and 
“Gestapo.” This hostility did not exist 
toward the faculty wash-out com- 
mittee. 

The basis on which friends were 
selected was enlightening. The men 
who slept above you in a double-deck 
bed and on either side frequently were 
your close friends, other things being 
equal. You were acquainted with men 
several aisles away, but they did not 
afford the security that those closest 
gave. The men on the other floor of 
your building likewise were your 
friends, but they were outside the 
family group. The men who lived in 
another building within the same com- 
pany unit were almost strangers in the 
house. In a setting where so many 
imagined dangers existed, the close so- 
cial groups were small in size and 
limited geographically. The need for 
father-and-mother security in a time of 
crisis was clear. These examples of how 
men act in a group at OCS illustrate 
the fluid, emotional basis of group be- 
havior. The same sorts of processes 
exist in public schools, even though the 
motivations, incentives, and personality 
conflicts may differ. 


Teacher Must Know Her Pupils 


The school-teacher who is unaware 
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of the inner workings of her group is 
not in too favorable a position to do a 
good job teaching. She will have diffi- 
culty in understanding the motivations 
of certain pupils. She may easily become 
frustrated and unnecessarily discouraged 
with her progress during periods of low 
morale, strife within the group, or group 
hostility toward her, At times she may 
want to punish a pupil for actions for 
which he is not responsible, not realizing 
that larger forces within the group have 
caused him to show aggression or to 
withdraw from social and academic par- 
ticipation. 

She may prematurely project her 
own choice of leaders upon the group 
and incur an opposition that may last 
for weeks. She may attempt to force 
upon the class a group activity that may 
prove completely abortive because the 
group is not ready for it. On the other 
hand, the teacher who is aware of what 
is going on in her group is in an ex- 
cellent position to do a good job. Her 
attitudes toward members of the class 
can become more impersonal and pro- 
fessional. She does not promote projects 
that further complicate and intensify 
existing group conflicts. She lends 
moral support to pupils temporarily 
ostracized by the group without de- 
veloping over-dependence in those 
pupils, She is more patient with the 
group at times when its morale has sunk 
low or more aggressive if the need for 
a shock is indicated. She ever strives 
to increase the security of each pupil 
and effect a harmonious group life. 

All of her knowledge of the intricate, 
changing relationships in her group is 
used to increase the security of indi- 
vidual pupils and to effect a more har- 
monious group life. 
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The Changing World 


Paul R. Hanna 


THE SCHOOLS AND COMMUNITY PLANNING 


AN EXCITING publication is being 
distributed by the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. This sixty-page bul- 
letin deals with the problems and 
technique of planning for full employ- 
ment in American communities in the 
postwar period.! The document de- 
scribes how one typical community, 
Albert Lea, Minn., has gone about 
charting a course for agricultural and 
industrial production that will offer 
employment to all who desire work in 
the period immediately following the 
war. The publication is exciting for 
several reasons: (1) it demonstrates that 
a community can, within certain limits 
and under adequate and trained leader- 
ship, set about shaping its own future; 
(2) it contains a manual of directions 
for community planning which the 
United States Chamber is urging its 
local organizations in 1,700 United 
States cities and villages to use in mak- 
ing similar analyses and plans—a move- 
ment which could well be the begin- 
ning of a period of raising standards of 
living throughout the nation; (3) it has 
implicit in it many opportunities for the 
schools of a community to tie into 
planning activities and make a signifi- 


1 4 Procedure for Community Post-War Planning: 
Jobs and Production at War’s End, Committee on 
Economic Policy, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Washington, D. C. 
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The shifting fortunes of mankind are a pro- 
fessional, as well as a personal, concern of 
educators. In addition to meeting changes 
in their personal lives, teachers must be 
prepared to help children understand and 
cope with the new demands of a changing 
world. Before they can fulfill this obligation 
to young people, educators themselves must 
be aware of the forces which are shaping 
our lives. This department of Educational 
Leadership is designed to focus the atten- 
tion of educators upon some of the situa- 
tions and problems which are arising today. 
Paul R. Hanna, who conducts “The Chang- 
ing World” department, is Professor of 
Education at Stanford University. 


cant contribution to community better- 
ment and at the same time improve the 
quality of the learning process for 
children and youth. 

For decades the idea of planning has 
struggled to put down firm roots into 
the subsoil of American communities. 
Until the beginning of this war, that 
effort has not been very rewarding. 
Many sporadic attempts at community 
planning have been made but usually by 
small groups not representative of the 
more powerful community forces, or 
the plans were not based on sound tech- 
niques of fact gathering, analysis, pro- 
jection of plan, and programming. 

Within the war period, we have seen 
that we cannot hope to win a military 
victory unless we engage in total war. 
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Total war means first a statement of 
objectives in terms of material and man- 
power. Second, the resources—physical, 
human, and technological—must be in- 
ventoried. Then a production schedule 
or plan must be drawn up to show how 
the various component parts will be 
fitted together to assure the maximum 
efficiency in reaching the objectives. 
Such planning has made possible the 
unprecedented magnitude of our war- 
time agricultural and industrial output 
and is clear proof that over-all planning 
is an indispensable tool in the modern 
industrial world. 

Now planning is the postwar watch- 
word of practically all leadership 
groups. The national labor unions are 
busy planning their place in the post- 
war economy. The political parties are 
not neglecting the planning instrument. 
Various federal agencies, associations of 
industries, states, regional and _ local 
bodies have recently created planning 
bureaus or are seriously considering 
doing so. Where planning was only yes- 
terday frequently associated with dark 
and sinister movements or with dreamy- 
eyed dwellers of ivory towers, today 
the idea of planning is associated with 
hard-headed schemes for winning the 
war and securing a decent standard of 
living for the peace. While it is certain 
that the high expectation now held for 
the new controls will not be universally 
achieved, nor do most of the plans go 
far enough to be safe guides, neverthe- 
less, the net gain from this wide accept- 
ance of so useful an instrument as plan- 
ning cannot but be very great. 

This wider use of planning offers 
schools a unique chance to get into the 
current of community life. For example, 
in any community that launches into 
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local planning, the school officials and 
teaching staff can lend support, en- 
couragement, and aid in interpretation 
of the need for planning. Further, some 
of the block and section interviewing 
to collect the facts concerning the num- 
ber of people desiring work, number of 
jobs available, productivity of agricul- 
tural hinterland, sources and amounts 
of farm income, consumer demands and 
desires, etc., can be done by youth in 
schools under the mature guidance of 
community technicians and_ teachers. 
Tabulation of returns and preliminary 
analysis of the facts can be assigned to 
advanced classes in the high school and 
junior college. The schools can thus 
serve the planners by supplying critical 
manpower for getting together the 
basis for a community plan. Obviously, 
the final plan must be the responsibility 
of the best technicians and leaders rep- 
resenting all community groups. 

Equally important to school workers 
is the chance that community planning 
offers pupils to engage as junior part- 
ners in the tasks of charting programs 
for agriculture, industry, commerce, and 
public welfare. Through such work 
experiences pupils learn lessons of hard 
work, responsibility, accuracy, and co- 
operation. They learn first-hand the les- 
sons of economics, sociology, and 
political science. They develop greater 
efficiency in such basic skills as reading, 
writing, speaking, observing, listening, 
and using numbers through practice in 
the collection of accurate information. 
In short, they build the understandings, 
attitudes, skills, and abilities necessary 
to become effective citizens of the mod- 
ern community and, with appropriate 
related experiences, of the state, nation, 
and world. 
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TENNESSEE EXTENDS SUPERVISORY 
SERVICE. This year schools are faced 
with new duties and added responsi- 
bilities; however, they have suffered the 
heaviest turnover in teacher personnel 
in history. Under these conditions, it is 
more important than ever before that 
sympathetic assistance be provided to 
help teachers with their instructional 
problems. In order to make it possible 
for county school systems to pro- 
vide supervisory service for their ele- 
mentary schools, Commissioner Dug- 
gan agreed to allow an additional 
teaching position to counties which 
participate in State Equalization Funds. 
Persons employed in these additional 
positions are called visiting teachers. 
Their qualifications and duties are 
comparable to those of county elemen- 
tary school supervisors. Twelve coun- 
ties have added visiting teachers this 
year. Fifty-five supervisors or visiting 
teachers are now employed in 51 of the 
95 counties of the state—R. Lee 
Thomas, Supervisor, Division of Ele- 
mentary Schools. 


MANY CHANGES IN BERKELEY CUR- 
RICULUM. Many curriculum changes 
have been made in the curriculum of 
the Berkeley schools either to strengthen 
the war effort, or to lead to a better 
understanding of our world. Summer 
session was initiated in the high school 
in 1943 to give every boy an oppor- 
tunity to graduate before induction. 
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Front Lines in Education 


Henry Harap, Editor 


Eight hundred thirty students enrolled 
and fifty graduated. Courses in pre- 
flight aeronautics were added and basic 
mathematics was strengthened. Courses 
in business practice, general mathe- 
matics, world history, Pacific relations, 
and Spanish on the high school level! 
were given new emphasis. Nutrition 
was stressed and canning, preserving, 
dehydrating were taught. Home nurs- 
ing was introduced as a course. The 
vocational program in secondary schools 
was enlarged and includes work experi- 
ence as well as classroom training. The 
physical education program was modi- 
fied to include: daily physical educa- 
tion in junior high schools; more formal 
gymnastics; more swimming technique; 
more apparatus work. First aid, a volun- 
tary course in the junior high school, 
is required in the high school. 


SUMMER HIGH SCHOOL. Last summer 
Evanston Township High School op- 
erated two terms of summer school 
which used the whole summer vacation. 
Intensive work permitted many pupils 
to complete a unit credit course each 
term. This arrangement for one summer 
makes it possible for boys to graduate 
one semester earlier, while two such 
summers may save a year. More than 
250 pupils spent all of their time on 
physics, chemistry, biology, or horticul- 
ture. These pupils concentrated on one 
course each term, spending 7 or 8 hours 
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per day on it, 6 days per week for a 
period of 6 weeks, About 4% hours 
were spent in the classroom and labora- 
tory daily. Studying was done at home. 
This intensive method works very well 
with good or excellent students. In- 
competent pupils seldom desire to at- 
tempt such a program. More than goo 
pupils made use of the extensive offer- 
ings of the first term, and about 200 
continued with the second term.— 
W. L. Barnum. 


CHANGES IN ROCKFORD, ILL, During 
the past two years, the school program 
has been modified at all levels. It has 
become necessary to appraise the many 
changes and bring about a unification 
of the expanded program. At the pres- 
ent time, the entire elementary school 
staff is working on the curriculum for 
the first six grades. Besides the group 
committees, the program is guided by 
a general Curriculum Committee made 
up of teachers and principals under the 
chairmanship of Miss Maud Joknson, 
Elementary Supervisor. Special commit- 
tees representing elementary school and 
junior and senior high school levels are 
studying the offerings in social studies, 
mathematics, and science. Through the 
cooperation of Paul S. Conklin, County 
Superintendent of Schools, appropria- 
tions from the County Institute Fund 
will provide for the service of con- 
sultants—Selmer E. Berg, Swperintend- 


ent of Schools. 
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LANSING EXPANDS OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. Establishment 
of the Lansing (Mich.) Technical High 
School in February, 1943, has brought 
about an enlarged curriculum in voca- 
tional education for the city of Lansing. 
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Vocational subjects given as part of the 
regular high school curriculum prior to 
that time included auto mechanics, 
drafting, machine shop, printing, and 
woodworking. To these have been 
added electrical work, retail sales, and 
wood pattern making. High school 
students spend three hours daily in one 
of the school shops. Half of the remain- 
ing time is devoted to mathematics, 
drafting, science, or art and the balance 
of the school day to English, social 
studies, and physical education. The 
class in retail sales is of the cooperative 
type, the boys and girls being employed 
afternoons in local stores. A coordinator 
is employed who visits them at their 
work and who also is their teacher while 
in school—M. H. Pancost, Principal, 
Technical High School. 


THE TRAINING OF EMERGENCY TEACH- 
ERS IN KENTUCKY. To meet the needs of 
many persons called back into the pro- 
fession to fill the vacancies created. by 
the present emergency, workshops were 
organized in sixteen Kentucky counties 
during the summer of 1943. These were 
sponsored by the state colleges and one 
private college. The enrollments in 
these workshops ranged from 4o to 150 
teachers and the aggregate enrollment 
in such workshops reached 1,250. Sixty- 
three faculty members left the campus 
of the college and spent five weeks out 
in the counties working with the teach- 
ers. The staffs of these workshops 
averaged four persons from the colleges 
and part-time members in specialized 
fields. The activities of the workshops 
were built around the problems the 
teacher members would face in the class- 
room. In addition to these five-week 
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workshops, many work conferences of 
one or two weeks were held under the 
direction of persons specifically trained 
in the field of rural elementary educa- 
tion. The effects of these summer activi- 
ties are plainly visible in the alert and 
improved school program in the rural 
schools in the counties where they were 
held—Richard E. Jaggers, Director, 
Teacher Education and Certification. 


CURRICULUM REVISION IN BROCKTON 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. The revision of the 
social studies for the entire elementary 
school and junior high school is now 
complete with the publication this fall 
of a course for the fourth grade. This 
new course, entitled Ways of Living in 
Different Regions, was developed by a 
committee under the leadership of Mabel 
L. Handy, general supervisor of the 
elementary schools. At the junior high 
school level, suggestions for group guid- 
ance have been prepared for use in the 
seventh grade. These suggestions were 
prepared by a group of teachers, super- 
visors, and principals, working at cer- 
tain periods with pupils themselves.— 
Marion E. Wiles, Educational Con- 


sultant. 


SAN FRANCISCO LAUNCHES BASIC STUDY 
OF SECONDARY CURRICULUM. The Cen- 
tral Curriculum Committee of the San 
Francisco secondary schools has issued 
a bulletin entitled Curriculum Founda- 
tions for the San Francisco Secondary 
Schools which is designed to lay the 
foundation for further progress in the 
development of the educational pro- 
gram. The committee, which consists of 
principals, supervisors, and_ teachers, 


was headed by A. D. Graves, Deputy 
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Superintendent in Charge of Secondary 
The committee decided to 
make a basic approach to curriculum 
improvement because the teachers al- 
leged that the existing program of 
studies was lacking in coherence. The 
publication includes a discussion of the 
following: guide to curriculum con- 
struction; criteria for selection of con- 
tent; the secondary curriculum revision 
movement; basic growth needs of 
youth; the evaluation of teaching; etc. 
Aubrey A. Douglass, then Assistant 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
State Department of Education, and 
Frank Lindsay, Assistant Chief of Di- 
vision of Secondary Education, State 
Department of Education, served as 
consultants to the committee. 


KANSAS CITY FORMS CURRICULUM 
councIL. An over-all Curriculum Coun- 
cil has been established to have general 
supervision of the program of curricu- 
lum development in the Kansas City 
public schools, The Council is made up 
of representatives from each of the 
twelve Evaluating and Planning Com- 
mittees which have been set up, in gen- 
eral, according to subject-matter fields, 
Membership of the Evaluating and 
Planning Committees is composed of 
teachers from all the grade levels, from 
kindergarten through junior college, 
and of elementary and high school prin- 
cipals. One member of the administra- 
tive and supervisory staff acts as super- 
visor to each of the committees. These 
advisers and the chairmen of the com- 
mittees constitute the newly formed 
Curriculum Council. The Council will 
coordinate the work of the committees, 
suggest important projects to be under- 
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taken, and help to promote the correct 
interpretation and application of studies 
coming from the various subject fields. 
A. W. Gilbert, Director of Curriculum 
and Research. 

CURRICULUM REVISION IN ST. JOSEPH, 
Mo. The Curriculum Revision Program 
in St. Joseph began three years ago with 
the cooperative development of a 
philosophy of education. Last year, un- 
der the guidance of a Planning and 
Reviewing Committee representing all 
departments and grades, kindergarten 
through junior college, the social studies 
curriculum for grades one through 
eight was revised. As consultant in this 
work, we had the assistance of Dr. C. A. 
Phillips, University of Missouri. This 
year our major concern is the installa- 
tion and evaluation of the new social 
studies units. A vocational education 
committee is beginning a revision of 
the offerings in that field. Its work is 
being based on information provided by 
a group of commercial teachers who, 
last year, made a survey of our indus- 
trial plants to ascertain the needs in this 
area.—Reuby S. Moore, Secretary, Plan- 
ning and Reviewing Committee. 

Brier Julius E, Warren, who 
has been interested in supervision and 
curriculum problems for some time, 
was recently appointed State Commis- 
sioner of Education in Massachusetts. 
He was formerly Superintendent of 
Schools in Newton, Mass. . . . Edgar 
Dale of Ohio State University is serv- 
ing as curriculum consultant to the 
Central Instruction School for Aerial 
Gunnery at Fort Myers, Fla. He helped 
to develop a manual dealing with 
methods of teaching gunnery... . 
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William Alexander of the University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, J. Murray Lee of 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Gordon N. Mackenzie of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and William Brown, 
Los Angeles Board of Education, are 
now officers of the United States Navy. 
. . . Viola Theman, formerly Consult- 
ant in Elementary Education of East 
Orange (N.J.) Public Schools, has 
joined the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, . . . Sallie 
Caldwell, formerly Supervisor of Cadet 
Teaching, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville, is now at Baker 
School, Selma, Ala. 


New CurricULUM BULLETINS 


Thompson, Frances E.—Art in the Ele- 
mentary Schools. A Manual for 
Teachers. Nashville, Tenn.: State 
Department of Education, Division 
of Negro Education. 1943. 118 p. 
Paper covers. $1.50. 

Vermont State Department of Educa- 
tion—Curriculum Bulletins. Mont- 
pelier: State Department of Educa- 
tion, Paper covers. 

Homemaking Education for Boys. A 
Teacher’s Guide. Grades 9-12. 44 p. 
75 cents, 

Suggested Courses of Study and 
Teachers Manual in the Social 
Studies for Vermont Secondary 
Schools. Grades 9-12. 158 p. 
35 cents. 

Suggested Course of Study for Ver- 
mont Elementary Schools. Arith- 
metic. Grades 1-8. 158 p. 25 cents. 

Suggested Course of Study and 
Teacher’s Manual for Art Educa- 
tion. Grades 1-8. 71 p. 50 cents. 
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The Importance of People 


Stephen M. Corey 


A PLEASANT DAY FOR ALL 


Cast of Characters: 


Mr. Brown, superintendent of schools 
in Topia 
Mrs. Browy, his wife 
Mr. CaHnILL, principal of the high 
school in Topia 
Miss WE cH, head of the English de- 
partment in the high school 
Miss Youns, a “beginning” teacher of 
English 
Artuur Demos, a twelfth-grade boy 
whose father owns a grocery store 
The series of dialogues starts as Mr. 
Brown is about to finish his breakfast. 
He is eating alone although Mrs. Brown 
is across the table from him. The atmos- 
phere is a bit strained. 


Mrs. Brown: Why do you have to 
show off so whenever you have din- 
ner at one of the board member’s 
homes? 

Mr. Brown: What do you mean, “show 
off”? 


Mrs. Brown: Oh, trying to use Latin 
expressions and give the impression 
that you’re a student of the classics. 
You certainly looked silly talking 
about what Caligula said and then 
having to admit that you didn’t have 
any idea who Caligula was. Every- 
body was laughing at you behind your 
back. 

Mr. Brown leaves the table a bit red at 

the back of the neck, and goes to his 

office without saying good-by to his 
wife. 


9:30 the same morning. Mr. Brown has 
called in Mr. Cahill, the principal of the 
high school, and has him on the carpet. 


Mr. Brown: This is the third time I find 
it necessary to remind you that when 
requisitions come from your office to 
mine I want them properly filled out. 
Unless you can attend to a minor ad- 
ministrative detail such as that I find 
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it difficult to understand how you can 
expect to give proper attention to 
more fundamental matters. 

Mr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Cahill leaves the office a little bit 
red at the back of the neck. 


11:15 the same morning. Mr. Cahill has 
called Miss Welch, the head of the Eng- 
lish department, to his office and has 
her on the carpet. 


Mr. CautLi: Miss Welch, I have spoken 
to you a number of times regarding 
the importance of getting reports 
about examinations given by the Eng- 
lish teachers to my office immediately. 
As you undoubtedly know, these re- 
ports were due last Friday and it is 
now late Monday morning. What 
excuse have you? 

Miss We cu: I’m so sorry, Mr. Cahill. 
Miss Young was out of the city over 
the week-end and she said it would 
be impossible for her to get the sum- 
mary to me before this noon. I 
thought I would then bring every- 
thing down to you early this after- 
noon. 

Mr. CaniLt: If Miss Young had planned 
to be out of town over the week-end, 


she should have arranged to have her 
work done before she left. One of 
your responsibilities as head of a de- 
partment is to see to it that those 
teachers who serve under you comply 
with the very reasonable regulations 
that come from this office. It is a bii 
difficult for me to understand how 
you can discharge faithfully the im- 
portant functions of your office and 
still be careless and irresponsible on 
the details. Good morning! 


Miss Welch leaves the office slightly red 
at the back of the neck. 


isis the same day. Miss Young is in 
Miss Welch’s room, having given her 
the reports on the examination. 


Miss We cu: It is certainly no credit 
to a new teacher to be responsible for 
holding up the reports of an entire 
department because she was out of 
town over the week-end. 

Miss Youne: But, Miss Welch, I went 
out of town because I... 

Miss Wetcu: It makes no difference 
why you went out of the city. You 
should have planned to get these re- 
ports in before you left so that our 
entire department would not be em- 
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barrassed by one teacher’s delin- 
quency. Please see to it that this does 
not happen again. It is difficult for 
me to understand how a teacher so 
careless in details can be effective in 
important matters. 


Miss Young leaves the room a bit red at 
the back of the neck. 


2:45 that afternoon. It is near the end of 
the last period and Miss Young is be- 
fore her twelfth-grade English class. 
Arthur Demos has just made a poor 
recitation. 


Miss Youne: It is hard for me to under- 
stand, Arthur, how you can expect 
to succeed in important things if you 
don’t meet your classroom obliga- 
tions. Were it not for the fact that 
I know you deliver groceries after 
school, I would insist that you stay 
and read that entire essay. As it is, I 
think you should know that you are 


the poorest student among the boys 
. inthe senior class. 
ArtHur: Yes, ma’am. 


The bell rings and Arthur leaves the 
room slightly red at the back of the 
neck, 


4 oclock the same afternoon. Arthur 
Demos is talking with Mrs. Brown, the 
superintendent’s wife, after he has de- 
livered the meat. 


Mrs. Brown: Oh, I’m so sorry, Arthur, 
I don’t have a cent of change in the 
house, but I’ve got to have the steak 
for dinner. You'll let me keep it, 
won’t you, and I'll pay you the next 
time you come? 

Artuur: No, I won’t. You do that too 
often and you know my dad runs a 
cash store. The steak goes back! 


It does. The door slams. Mrs. Brown 
stands there a bit red at the back of the 
neck, 


“Tilustrations by Ruth Cunningham 


CHILD CARE CENTERS have become the three C’s of the program 
in elementary education. America’s all-out war effort to free the world 
has enlisted the elementary school in the development of the whole 
child—New York State Education, October, 1943. 
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e Primarily a handbook for curriculum 
workers is the description which 
J. Minor Gwynn applies to his new 
book, Curriculum Principles and Social 
Trends (Macmillan, 1943, 630 pages, 
$3.50). One does not find, therefore, 
nor expect to find, a considered point of 
view on the school curriculum. Almost 
anything else one might wish to know 
about the history of curriculum de- 
velopment down to the present is in- 
cluded. In the preparation of such a 
voluminous document it is not surpris- 
ing that some of the material would 
have become outdated by the time of 
publication nor that treatment of such 
a difficult subject as learning theories 
might be rather inadequate. But it is 
most convenient to have at hand a 
volume that brings together descriptions 
of the many national, regional, state, 
and local studies that have been and are 
being carried on under the auspices of 
various educational groups. The very 
extensive bibliographies which the au- 
thor has assembled for each topic 
treated add to the value of this “hand- 
book.” 


e Filled largely with excellent photo- 
graphic illustrations—157 pages of them 
to 67 pages of text—S, Paul Johnson’s' 
Flying Squadrons, a graphic history of 
the U.S. Army Air Forces (New York, 
Silver Burdett, 1942, $2.56) is a worthy 
successor to his Horizons Unlimited, a. 
history of aviation, and Flying Fleets, a 
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The New—in Review 


Alice Miel, Editor 


history of U. S. naval aviation. Text 
suitable for secondary level. 


e Second and third graders can read 
the new addition to the Row, Peter- 
son and Company Basic Science Edu- 
cation Series, Doing Work, by Blough 
and Parker, Wind, electricity, steam, 
gasoline, and various types of machines 
such as the lever and the pulley are 
given simple treatment (32 cents list). 


e Added to the good neighbor series of 
Row, Peterson and Company are Be- 
tween Mountain and Sea (Chile), Chil- 
dren of the Sun (Peru, Ecuador, 
Bolivia), Republics of the Pampas (Ar- 
gentina, Paraguay, Uruguay), and The 
Fertile Land (Brazil), completing the 
set of eight. These colorful, eighty- 
four-page, paper-covered books (list at 
56 cents each) are suitable for second- 
ary schools. 


e More mature in its approach is Latin 
America and Hemisphere Solidarity by 
Downes, Singer, and Becker (Heath, 
1943, $1.40 list). Senior high school and 
even college students will find in this 
237-page “unit of study” geographical, 
anthropological, political, and economic 
material that is interesting and valuable 
but that will require them to stretch 
themselves to get the full force of the 
social point of view from which the 
book is written. “Units” on Latin 
America would be better taught if the 
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teachers were to study such material as 
this as a background. 


e A great increase in the use of tech- 
nical animation characterizes the more 
recent films released by Erpi Classroom 
Films, Inc. Among their new history 
films is “Colonial Expansion” (1492- 
1763) in which many clever devices 
are employed to make the use of maps 
more effective. Henry S. Commager of 
Columbia University collaborated on 
this production. In this film the com- 
mentary is swift and packed so full of 
facts that younger students or those who 
think slowly are likely to lose a great 
deal. For this reason, repeated showings 
probably would be required to get 
maximum benefit. The regional geogra- 
phy films which depict contemporary 
life in six major regions of the United 
States have been produced in collabora- 
tion with Howard W. Odum of the 
University of North Carolina. A repre- 
sentative one, “The Middle States,” is 
more leisurely and gives one time to get 
a feeling for the agricultural, processing, 
and industrial activities which are shown 
pictorially. The films in this series could 
be used anywhere from the middle 
grades on up. 

With Robert S. Lynd of Columbia 
University as collaborator, “Growth of 
Cities” does a good job of tracing the 
urbanization , of the United States. 
Some will be disappointed that the por- 
tion of the film devoted to city planning 
is so slight. However, the commentary 
is excellent and if used with other films 
on city life (Erpi has some and there is 
the excellent documentary, “The 
City”), high school students making a 
study of American problems would find 
it valuable. 
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“The Airplane Changes Our World 
Map,” produced in collaboration with 
George T. Renner, Jr., of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, is an 
especially timely film and should help 
high school students and even younger 
children in the elementary school to 
understand the problem of map projec- 
tion. Contrasts in distances between 
points on the globe reached by land, 
water, and air are clearly illustrated. 
This film would be valuable also for 
education of teachers in the proper use 
of maps and globes, for it makes clear 
that each type has its uses and its weak- 
nesses. 

One of the best examples of use of 
animation to present highly technical 
material is a brand-new film, “Sending 
Radio Messages.” A special feature of 
this film is the use of frequent cumu- 
lative reviews of the material developed 
up to a certain point. 

Most of the large university film lend- 
ing libraries have these films for rental. 
However, no one of the films mentioned 
is likely to become out of date very 
soon and larger school systems may be 
interested in purchasing some of them. 
Each is one reel, sound, and may be 
purchased in 16 mm. for $50. Cata- 
logues and information regarding an 
“installment” plan of purchasing may 
be obtained from the Erpi Company, 
1841 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 


e Free materials on the United Nations 
continue to be available. The United 
Nations: Who They Are—What They 
Are Doing is the title of a little twenty- 
page “newspaper” published by the 
United Nations Information Office, 610 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. From 
the Australian News and Information 
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Bureau at the same address may be had 
The Job Australia Is Doing. Canada at 
War is a monthly publication obtain- 
able from the Wartime Information 
Board (Canada), 1205 Fifteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. South Africa 
at War may be had from the South 
African Public Relations and Informa- 
tion Office, 3101 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. India’s 3rd Year of 
War is available from the British Infor- 
mation Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N. Y. For a list of materials 
on China, write United China Relief, 
Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 109, 
NY. 


e Connecticut educators have prepared 
a bulletin that promises to be really 
helpful to elementary teachers: A Pro- 
gram of Nutrition Education in the 
Elementary School (Bulletin XXVII, 
Connecticut State Department of Edu- 
cation, March, 1943, 15 cents). This 
publication not only gives general ad- 
vice regarding nutrition education but, 
for each level of the elementary school, 
has arranged in useful chart form “ob- 
jectives” (brief, pointed ones), “factual 
information” (useful), and “activities 
and experiences” (an adequate and sug- 
gestive list). Also included are sources 
from which teachers can obtain ma- 
terials and suggested questionnaires and 
record forms to be used in evaluation. 


e People who share the opinion that 
a given elementary school can make 
little progress in improving its program 
until certain administrative arrange- 
ments are changed will be pleased with 
the firm and reasonable stand taken by 
Willard S. Elsbree in Pupil Progress in 
the Elementary School, Number 5 in 
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the series “Practical Suggestions for 
Teaching,” edited by Hollis L. Caswell 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity (obtainable from the Bureau of 
Publications for 60 cents). Grouping of 


children, promotion practices, and 
marking of children all are dealt with. 
Dr. Elsbree is undoubtedly right in his 
assertion that chronological age is the 
best single criterion for classification of 
children. He failed to present other 
possibilities, such as abandoning at- 
tempts to group children homogene- 
ously even with respect to age and 
attempting to form well-balanced heter- 
ogeneous groups. 


e Little changed perhaps except for a 
new introductory chapter and bibli- 
ographies brought up to date, the new 
edition of MHockett and Jacobsen’s 
Modern Practices in the Elementary 
School (Ginn, 1943, $3) is nevertheless 
worth calling to people’s attention. It 
remains one of the books on elementary 
education which classroom teachers find 
readable and practical. 


e Aviation kits for teachers are coming 
to be a popular type of material. United 
Air Lines (Room 305, Palmer House, 
Chicago 3, Ill.) has put out a series of 
three good ones at 25 cents each. One 
kit is designed for grades 1-3, another 
for grades 4-6, and the third for the 
secondary school. Each contains a 
manual for the teacher, a directory of 
aviation material available from various 
sources such as other air lines, forty 
folders for distribution to the pupils, 
twelve aviation pictures (12x17), one 
color print of “The Mainliner,” and 
other items selected especially for the 
grades the kit serves. 
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Piper Aircraft Corporation (Lock 
Haven, Pa., Dept. B 13) has put out a 
high school kit for $1. This kit includes 
several nomenclature wall charts and a 
wall chart showing movement of con- 
trols and their effect upon altitude of 
the plane. 


e Radio contributes to consumer edu- 
cation in “Washington Reports on 
Rationing” every Sunday afternoon, 
3-3:15, Eastern War Time, NBC, Er- 
nest K. Lindley and guest speakers. 
This is a program that high school 
students might be encouraged to listen 
to. It would be especially valuable if 
followed with class discussion. 


e Drama in a book on teaching Eng- 
lish in secondary schools is a large order, 
but it is achieved in English for Social 
Living, edited by Holland D. Roberts, 
Walter V. Kaulfers, and Grayson N. 
Kefauver (New York, McGraw-Hill, 
1943, $3.50). Real English teachers tell 
their stories of experiments in their 
classrooms, experiments that are stimu- 
lating and exciting in their possibilities. 
The unique aspect of all their practices 
is the unity of purpose, the basic philos- 
ophy that activates all their classroom 
procedures. 

These teachers participated in the 
Stanford Language Arts Investigation, 
a three-year program in curriculum re- 
vision under the direction of the editors 
of this book. One hundred fifty-one 
teachers and administrators and 10,000 
students in twenty-eight secondary 
schools participated, A statement of the 
methods and practices used by the staff 
and the participating teachers in the 
Investigation is made in one of the 
chapters of the book. 
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Deserving of careful study is the first 
chapter in which the editors set forth 
and analyze the goals for teaching lan- 
guage arts. It is the kind of analysis 
needed to revitalize the outworn modes 
prevailing still in many schools, for it 
will help English teachers to relate their 
purposes to the wider field of human 
welfare. 

The accounts written by the teachers 
are grouped according to what aspect 
of human development they took for a 
goal. Democratic class procedures were 
set up by a variety of means; individual 
development was the aim of other tech- 
niques; relating the English class to the 
community was another objective 
achieved by a number of different 
methods. Reading and writing skills 
were emphasized as means to an end. 

Suitable for setting up in many school 
organizations, these procedures should 
offer to the English teacher who ques- 
tions present methods practical ways of 
attaining important social objectives. 
But let her beware of assuming that ease 
will be the lot of that teacher who tries 
these procedures. Zeal and hard work 
are necessary, as most of these accounts 
emphasize. 

The chapter on semantics is bound 
to be useful in the practical value of its 
suggestions that show how applied 
semantics may become a vital part of 
the English program. 

For those schools interested in revis- 
ing their curriculum the practices of 
the Stanford Language Arts Investiga- 
tion present a pattern worth emulating 
in all its aspects——English for Social 
Living, reviewed by Constance M. 
Stegenga, Supervising Teacher of Eng- 
lish, Central Michigan College of Edu- 
cation, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 
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Tools for Learning 


HELPING BOYS AND GIRLS UNDERSTAND THEMSELVES 


Lucite ALLARD 


YOUNG PEOPLE discover their tal- 
ents and defects through contacts with 
all sorts of educational material and 
equipment, and they should be given 
ample opportunity to select what 
seems to meet their particular needs. 

Children can learn about themselves 
by working and playing with other 
human beings. Boys and girls under- 
stand themselves better as they become 
aware of what they can do for others. 
Children like live things! They learn 
their own possibilities for work through 
experiences with all sorts of living 
things, first, perhaps by planting a gar- 
den or arranging an aquarium, or start- 
ing bulbs, or caring for pets. Often 
children become conscious of the 
growth process by observing and help- 
ing younger brothers and sisters, or 
watching children in a nursery or kin- 
dergarten. 

A child’s better understanding of 
himself may be either hindered or pro- 
moted by his teachers and parents. He 


Introducing “Tools for Learning” this month 
is Lucile Allard, Supervisor of Elementary 
Education, Garden City, N. Y. Miss Allard 
traces means of helping boys and girls un- 
derstand themselves, emphasizing that 
there could never be a lack of readiness 
in children for wanting to know, unless 
methods and materials for finding the 
answers are totally absent. 
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may be confused if faced with con- 
flicting purposes and demands put upon 
him by adults. In his struggle to find 
out what different teachers and parents 
expect of him, he loses perspective and 
fails to discover his real possibilities for 
accomplishment. 

In the last decade, there has been a 
great movement toward adopting the 
philosophy and practice of educating 
the “whole child.” An 8-year-old sug- 
gested with real insight why schools 
had failed to realize this objective. 
“That school was terrible,” he said with 
feeling and sincerity. “They expected 
us to do a whole lot of work and didn’t 
give us anything to do it with.” A 
15-year-old reminiscing his elementary 
school days said he heartily disliked 
arithmetic lessons because he hated to 
do a lot of work and not find out any- 
thing. 

Adults can help children to under- 
stand themselves by making it possible 
for them to feel success in what they 
undertake and by encouraging each 
child to evaluate his own achievement 
and progress. Also, by providing ma- 
terials suited to the children’s needs. 
These needs can be determined through 
the aid of standard tests of achievement 
and through intelligence and aptitude 
tests, Careful observation of children at 
work and at play pays dividends in bet- 
ter understanding. 
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Children love to share the joys and ~ 


sorrows of their story-book friends, to 
re-live adventure and biography, and 
to read about possible worlds to explore. 
Even more thrilling become reproduc- 
tions of these stories in puppet and 
marionette shows, dramatic perform- 
ances with costumes and scenery in the 
classroom or auditorium, and original 
stories reproduced on home-made 
slides, movies, or in the shadow theatre. 
Creative music, painting, and modeling, 
wood carving and book making have 
enrichment and self-realization possi- 
bilities that cannot be measured or 
evaluated in terms of school grades. 

Much has been said and written of 
children’s readiness for learning. It 
would seem short-sighted to assume 
that there ever could be a lack of readi- 
ness in children for wanting to know, 
unless methods and materials for find- 
ing the answers were totally lacking. 
The child wants to investigate and to 
experiment. His concentration on the 
job is continuous as long as he is suc- 
cessful in manipulating the necessary 
tools and understanding the content. 
When the manipulation and control of 
the material pass into the hands of 
others for a long period of time, the 
child’s interest in the activity fades. 
This is exemplified in the young child’s 
frequent pleas of “let me do it.” 

Mere lessons in appreciation of the 
arts must be replaced by lessons which 
discover what Bill, or Mary, or John 
can create and learn. Educators and 
laymen are coming into a new epoch of 
educational progress—a shift from aca- 
demic training as an exclusive goal to 
cultural experience as preparation for 
life work and leisure. 

Plans for a new world should be in 
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the hands of men and women who be- 
lieve that human beings are really price- 
less and not expendable, and the young 
people must be urged to help make 
plans for the better world. No expendi- 
tures should be considered too high for 
the education and preservation of all 
children both in school and out. 
Helping boys and girls understand 
themselves means, first, to help more 
teachers and parents appreciate and 
understand more children. 


Next month Agnes Snyder will introduce 
Rig Boys and Girls Understand Our 
imes.” 


JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 


IG INFANTILE 


PARALYSIS 
JANUARY 14-31 
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ALICE V. 


Here is a text that really tells the high- 
school student about himself. It answers 
the questions of both boys and girls ina 
frank presentation of scientific facts and 
a sane discussion of social values, This 
is a pioneer book, based upon extensive 
research and experimentation. $1.32. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


35 W. 32nd St., New York 1, N.Y. 
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STEPS to READING 


WE MEET NEW 
FRIENDS 


For basic reading readiness on a 
new level of interest and effec- 
tiveness. 


FRIENDS OF OURS 


Supplementary advanced training 
in areas recently determined im- 
portant. 


‘By Durrell-Sullivan-McCarthy 


A new reading readiness program comprising two books and giving 
special attention to auditory and visual discrimination. Based on 
thorough research into prerequisites of beginning reading. The 
two booklets may be used independently or in series. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson 5, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16 


By Joun B. GEISEL 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 
AND MORALE 


Every high school curriculum should provide a place for Geisel’s Personal Problems and Morale. 
Important as instruction in human relations is in peacetime, in time of war the necessity for 
intelligent personal and social adjustment on the part of pupils is even more urgent. Personal 
Problems and Morale offers a timely and helpful discussion of the personal problems with which 
pupils are most vitally concerned. 


This text was edited by Francis T. Spaulding, Dean of the School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity, who is now serving as Chief of the Education Branch, Special Service Division, War De- 
partment. 435 pages. Illustrated. $1.80 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 
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that Help Boys and Girls 
Understand Themselves Better 
— by bringing to the classroom 


the cultures of other lands for 
a comparison with our own. 


INCE the “good neighbors” of tomorrow will be 
those boys and girls who today are learning to 
be tolerant of others by first learning to under- 
stand themselves — Erpi Classroom Films proudly 
offer a number of films that contribute to this 
goal — films, prepared under the sponsorship of 
leading educators, that truly “Bring the World 
to the Classroom.” 


We cordially invite curriculum directors and 
supervisors of instruction to write for a booklet 
describing this practical tool of modern education 
—this invaluable means of graphically supplement- 
ing personal instruction, Erpi Classroom Films. 


BRING THEY, 


Epi Films Inc. 
1841 Broadway New York 23, N. Y. 
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BUILDING AMERICA 


Helps boys and girls to understand themselves. 


Below are a few of the issues which discuss this problem 


Youth Faces the World Finding Your Job 
Civic Responsibilities Physical Fitness 


BUILDING AMERICA is dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that the youth of this land can and will build a 
brighter tomorrow. Problems more perplexing than 
any which the boys and girls of America have en- 
countered will be thrust upon the youth of this 
country. Young people are wondering how they will 
fit into postwar America. 


In keeping with the editorial poly of BUILDING 
AMERICA, subsequent issues of this publication will 
deal intelligently and understandingly with this 
problem. 


Teachers who are using the issues of BUILDING 
AMERICA previously dedicated to this thought are 
presenting a clear and intelligent understanding of the 
opportunities which America affords the youth of 
this land. 


Each issue of BUILDING AMERICA is complete with 
photographs, charts, maps. All of the text is carefully 
edited by an editorial board selected by the Depart- 
ment of Supervision and Curriculum Development of 
the N. E. A. 


Join the ranks of those who are using this modern 
teaching aid. Use the coupon below. 


BUILDING AMERICA, CIRCULATION DEPT. 
2 W. 45th New York 19, N. 
Please enter my subscription for 8 issues of Building America commencing with the issue, October, 
1943. The titles for the 1943-1944 school year are: 


Our Neighbors in North Africa Electronics : 

Italian-Born Americans Cattle Raising and. Dairying 

War and the Consumer Labor and Managément 

American Democracy in Wartime The Challenge to American Youth 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISION AND 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 1943-44 


President, H. Ruta Henperson, Supvr. of Elem. Ed., State Bd, of Ed., Richmond, 
Va. 

First Vice-President, Atice Mret, Instructor, Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Epcar M. Draper, Prof. of Sec. Ed. and Curr., U. of Wash., 
Seattle 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Jennie Wautert, District Principal, Bd. of Ed., St. Louis, Mo. 

Hotuis L. Caswe tt, Dir., Div. of Instr., Teachers College, Col. U., N. Y. 

Maycie SouTHALt, Prof. of Elem. Ed., George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 

C. L. Cusuman, Assoc. Supt., Bd. of Ed., Phila., Pa. 

Atvin C, Euricn, Lieutenant Commander, United States Navy, Wash., D. C. 
Marron Jorvan, Elem. Supvr., Bd. of Ed., Cicero, Ill. 

J. Paut Leonarp, Chief, Group Services Branch, O.P.A., Wash., D. C. 

Heven K. Macxintosu, Sr. Spec. in Elem, Ed., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 
Wii T. Metcuior, Prof. of Ed. Superv., Syracuse U., N. Y. 

Paut J. Misner, Supt., Bd. of Ed., Glencoe, Ill. 

Grapys L. Porter, Supvr. of Elem, Ed., Bd. of Ed., Long Beach, Calif. 

Fannie J. RAGLAN, Supvr. of Upper Elem. Grades, Bd. of Ed., Cincinnati, O. 
Harorp Spears, Prin., Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Ill. 

R. Lee Tuomas, Supvr. of Elem. Schools, State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

J. G. Umsrartrtp, Dept. of Curr, and Instruction, U. of Texas, Austin 

J. Wayne Wricutstonr, Asst. Dir., Bur. of Ref., Res., and Stat., Bd. of Ed., N. Y. 
GreETCHEN WULFING, Supvr. of Prim. Ed., Bd. of Ed., Oakland, Calif. 

WitiiaM E. Youne, Dir., Div. of Elem. Fd., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. 
Date ZeLtER, Prof. of Ed., Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kans. 


State Representatives 
California—Roxie ALEXANDER, Dir. of Elem. Ed., Public Schools, Vallejo 
Witma CueatuaM, Dir. of Res. and Ref., Contra Costa County 
Bernarp J, Lonspate, Curr. Coordinator, Los Angeles County 
Ricwarp Manppen, Prof. of Ed., State College, San Diego 
Minnesota—Cora A. Gierr, Grade Supervisor, Mankato 
Obio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 
Pennsylvania—CaTHERInE Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester 
Tennessee—Evuta A. Jounston, Elementary Supervisor, Chattanooga 
Virginia—Marir E, ALexanper, Supvr. of Elem. Ed., Hampton 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
RutH CunnincHAM, 120: Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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The Department of 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, N.E.A. 


Membership in the Department is open to all persons interested in developing 
better schools. You are invited to join. The annual dues of $4 entitle members to a 
subscription to EpucATIONAL LEADERSHIP, a copy of the current yearbook, Toward 
a New Curriculum, and all privileges of membership. 


EpucaTionaL LEApERSHIP is your journal. Your comments and suggestions 
will be appreciated, The following issues are planned for 1943-44: 


October TEACHING IN Wartime: It’s patriotic to teach. . . . The teacher short- 
age. .. . Helping emergency teachers. . . . Personal and professional adjust- 
ments of wartime teachers. . . . Satisfactions and pleasures of teaching. 

November Growtnc UP In THE War Years: Children in war-crowded areas. ... 
A Juvenile Court Judge talks to teachers. . . . Developmental problems of 
youngsters of various ages. . . . Needs for normal growth in extraordinary 
times. 

December Skits ror Our Day: War brings realism to schools. . . . New 
skills... . New demands for the “fundamentals.” ... The ghost of outmoded 
methods threatens teaching of skills. 

January Group Processes: Group responses to various types of situations. . . . 
Helping children learn to live in groups. . . . Group planning in the class- 
room. . . . Cooperative technique in developing school programs. 

February PRopLeMs or TRANsITION—War TO Peace: Learning to be world- 
minded. . . . Salvaging from emergency programs. . . . Adult education for 
re-thinking social issues. . .. When former teachers return to the profession. 

March Epvcation Is Peorte: Helping children know teachers, . . . Personalities 

“as educational influences. . . . Community members as resource people. . . . 
Teachers learning from children. 

April Expioptinc Mytus Turovucu Epucation: Reorganizing our prejudices, .. . 
Is it possible to overcome strong attitudes? . . . Examining myths of Nation- 
alism, Economic Imperialism, Racial Superiority. . . . Myths and fetishes in 
education. 

May Listen—Tuey Speak: Students discuss education. . . . Why listen? .. . 
What can we learn from our “guinea pigs”? . .. When youngsters appraise 


education. 
Monthly Departments 
Front Lines IN EpucATION THe REVIEW 
—Henry Harap —Alice Miel 
Tue CHANGING WorLD THE IMPORTANCE OF PEOPLE 
—Paul R. Hanna —Stephen M. Corey 


Toots For LEARNING 
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